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r “HE rival forces at Lausanne have at last come 

to grips on the question of the Straits. 

The usual “moral” arguments have been 
deployed—justice, equal rights for all, peace, inter- 
national co-operation and the rest. Mr. Child, in 
claiming the “‘ open door” for the American Navy as 
well as for the American oil-merchants, even reminds 
us how important are the pacific duties of warships. 
But it is plain that there is very little “ morality ” 
about the matter at all; each nation is manceuvring 
for its own interests, and the dominant motive in the 
Conference is fear. The Western Powers are afraid 
of the Black Sea becoming a “ Russian lake.” Russia 
is afraid—or professes to be afraid—of Western, and 
particularly British, aggression in the Near East, and 
M. Tchitcherin cries excitedly that the Allied plans 
would “drive Russia to arm, arm, arm!” After 
making every possible allowance for the effects of our 
foolish policy on the mind of the Russians, we are 
bound to say that their suspicions of British aims 
seem to us absurd—quite as absurd as British suspicions 
of Russian aims. But, unfortunately, little is being 
said or done at Lausanne to dispel these mutual fears, 
and, while they persist, there is not much hope of a 
sound settlement. The Turks, as we write, have not 
yet divulged their plan; it is possible that they may 
be willing to concede more than their Russian friends. 
It is even possible that a breach may be created be- 
tween Angora and Moscow which will gladden the 
hearts of the Western statesmen. A cooling off of 
the present ardour is, we believe, inevitable sooner 
or later. But is it wise to hope for a Russo-Turkish 
estrangement as a way out of this crisis? It might, 
indeed, result in a compromise which the Russians would 











reluctantly and sullenly accept. That, however, would 
not be a very firm guarantee of peace. Peace in the 
Near East implies a more, and not a less, satisfied 


Russia. 
* * . 


The Prime Ministers of France, Italy, Belgium and 
England meet this week-end to discuss the line they will 
take on Reparations at the Brussels Conference. If they 
cannot decide on a common line, it is likely enough that 
there will be no Brussels Conference. Hopes of a 
“united front’ have fallen heavily of late. The 
French have become doubtful of Mr. Bonar Law and 
his Government. They have heard many expressions 
of sympathy and protestations of loyalty to the Entente 
but they have heard no rattling of drums. They have 
a further reminder of the views of the British business 
community. The Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce has issued a report in which it demands a mora- 
torium for Germany, the scaling down of the bill, an 
international loan, and a speedy withdrawal of the 
armies of occupation. France is prepared, it seems, 
to scale down the German bill to £2,000,000,000 and 
to agree to a moratorium. But in return she must 
“seize pledges” and be assured of the remission of 
her war debts. As for this, to remit the French and 
other Allied debts may be a proper and even a necessary 
step towards the solution of the Reparations problem ; 
but it is a step to which this country will only consent 
on conditions, the chief of which must be the abandon- 
ment by France of her old policy. But what, then, 
is to be said of the insistence on “ pledges’”»? What 
does “seizing pledges’’ mean but precisely the old 
policy of violence in one form or another? British 
opinion has been hardening steadily year by year 
and month by month against the French attitude. 
All the resources of coercion have been exhausted, 
and there is now nothing left but to try conciliation. 
If M. Poincaré refuses that, this meeting in London 
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will not merely achieve nothing; it will bring us a 
long step nearer to the severing of the Entente and 
to European disruption. 

* * * 

The raising, in both Houses this week, of the question 
of the two new battleships did not lead to any very 
decisive declaration. We may take it for granted, 
however, that the necessary orders will soon be placed 
by a Government which includes Mr. Bonar Law, 
Lords Salisbury and Derby, and Mr. Amery. The 
orders will represent a huge waste of public money, 
but there is the consolation that a good deal of “‘ work ”’ 
will be created. On the sea we have no one to fear 
except America, and the possibility of being involved 
in a war with America on the other side, is so remote 
as to be no possibility at all. If we were to lay down 
new battleships—assuming the very doubtful propo- 
sition that battleships have any practical value—in 
three or four years time, it would be quite soon enough. 
To lay them down now is to build not against any 
imaginable threat, but merely against a foreign naval 
list—a palpable absurdity. But they will provide 
employment. 

* * * 

Almost at the moment of M. Clemenceau’s departure 
from America, two interesting statements have been 
made on behalf of the Washington Government. First, 
Mr. Harvey has announced that, although the United 
States cannot influence the decisions of the Premiers’ 
Conference, she may not be able to tolerate them—a 
declaration by which the Ambassador has created 
a storm in his own country. Secondly, President 
Harding has reaffirmed his conviction that America 
was entirely right in standing aside from Europe. Mr. 
Harding has been driven to this by the outcry in the 
Press that has followed the publication, after a three- 
year delay, of the report of the Commission that was 
sent by Mr. Wilson to the Near East under Mr. Charles 
Crane. The Commission recommended the acceptance 
of a Mandate by the United States, but expressed the 
fear that French policy might provoke a war in which 
America would be involved, and added that the Arabs 
““much prefer British rule to French.” The ensuing 
controversy and M. Clemenceau’s speeches have stiffened 
both parties—those who say that the United States 
betrayed the peace by withdrawing and those who 
agree with Mr. Harding that America cannot carry the 
burden of the Old World. M. Clemenceau, in the 
meantime, announces that his visit has been a success ; 
but claims only that he has revived the interest of 
America in European affairs. The astonishing unan- 
imity of the American Press has shown him that, 
despite their plaudits for himself, the American people 
refuse to acquit France of the main responsibility 
for the present condition of Europe. M. Clemenceau 
made a fatal blunder by his flagrant evasion in regard 
to the coloured troops on the Rhine. Too many 
American tourists and newspaper correspondents have 
seen the Asiatic and African regiments. 


ok * * 


The discussion in the House on the unemployment 
question ranged the Labour Party in opposition to 
the proposal that insurance should be placed on an 
industrial basis. Indeed, as we have stated more than 


once, it would be difficult to imagine a worse time 


than the present for the introduction of such a system. 
On the question of its abstract merits both the Trade 
Unions and the employers are divided, as a memor- 
andum recently issued by the Ministry of Labour 
clearly shows. But these answers to a set of abstract 
questions really tell very little. The Unions and the 
employers were asked by the Ministry to pronounce, 
not on a definite scheme, but on the merest outline of a 
proposal. It is hardly worth while in any case to 
discuss the question in detail at the present time; 
for an industrial scheme practically demands for its 
starting a period of stable employment, during which 
workers can be assigned to their proper groups, and 
reserve funds built up to meet future contingencies. 
These conditions’ being absent at present, the Labour 
Party is clearly right in holding that to enter into a 
detailed discussion of any scheme of insurance by 
industry, whatever its abstract merits might be, 
would be sheer waste of time. It is a question which 
may be worth discussing in the future; but it has no 
relevance to the conditions of the existing depression. 
* * * 

The meeting between the Prime Minister and the 
Miners’ Federation had precisely the result that was 
to be expected. Mr. Bonar Law expressed, in guarded 
terms, his sympathy with the miners’ plight, and 
added his regrets that he was unable to do anything 
to help them. He has since, in the House of Commons, 
expressed unwillingness to agree that a day shall be 
set aside before the adjournment for discussion of the 
situation in the industry. And that, if the Government 
could have its way, would be the end of the matter. 
But, in fact, it is not the end, but merely likely to prove 
the first opening of a new mining crisis. Wages in 
the coalfields are terribly bad, though they are not, 
perhaps, worse than in the shipyards and certain other 
industries which have been hard hit by the depression. 
But the miners, who were promised that a short period 
of sacrifice would restore prosperity, have grown tired 
of waiting for higher wages that never come, and are 
increasingly disposed to scrap the present agreement— 
which they blame partly for their troubles—and to 
take their chance in another conflict. Under present 
conditions, however, that policy would hardly be 
likely to succeed. The only way of paying reasonable 
wages in the coal industry is to reduce the other costs, 
both of production and of distribution. That involves 
a change of system, hardly to be enforced by direct 
action after the fiasco of 1920, and certainly not accept- 
able to the Government now in power. The miners 
have the chances against them, whatever course they 
pursue. But starving men do not reason well, and the 
unfavourableness of their situation will not prevent 
a disastrous explosion, unless at the least some measure 
of palliative is speedily applied. 

* * * 

The Civil Service is greatly disturbed by the demand 
of the official representatives on the Whitley Council 
that a special committee should be appointed to con- 
sider an increase in the working hours in Government 
departments. The Staff side of the Council has rejected 
this demand, urging that such special committees are 
appropriate only for the working out of details when 
there is agreement in principle, whereas on this occasion 
the whole Service is strongly opposed to any increase 
in hours. The hours now in force are not the result 
of post-war reductions corresponding to those secured 
in most other occupations. The seven-hours day in 
the Civil Service is an old-established institution, 
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confirmed by agreement in the Service re-settlement of 
1920. Of course, a good deal of overtime is worked 
—and paid for. Indeed, it seems clear that the real 
object of the proposal to increase the hours is not so 
much to secure more work as to abolish overtime 

yment, which has come to be almost a normal part 
of the Civil Service salary. Salaries are already subject 
to decrease under a sliding scale as the cost of living 
falls, and the proposal therefore involves—like the 
demands of the railway companies now under dis- 
cussion—an indirect wages cut without any reduction 
in the nominal rates of pay. This is the sting in the 
proposal; for it is not proposed that there should 
be any readjustment of salaries in compensation for 
the longer working hours. 

* * * 


The Times has this week brought to an end its 
depressing survey of conditions and prospects in 
agriculture. Its conclusion is that the farmers will 
on no account agree to any sort of State control, that 
direct subsidies are out of the question, and that, 
when what can be done has been done by reduction 
of agricultural rates and by provision of special loan 
facilities, farmers will have still mainly to fall back on 
stock-breeding and to reduce drastically the acreage 
under crops in order to escape bankruptcy. This, of 
course, means serious restriction of agricultural employ- 
ment, and probably a further drift to the towris of the 
agricultural workers, who are not “ insured persons,”’ 
and have not even the dole on which to exist when 
they are out of employment. Rural wages, as the 
Times seems to recognise, can hardly be cut much 
further without a return to the “ Speenhamland ”’ 
system of out-relief subsidies. This is depressing 
enough; and no one’s spirits can have been greatly 
cheered by the House of Commons’ debate, which 
seems to foreshadow a Government inquiry into the 
position of the industry. For neither those who 
pressed for the inquiry nor those who acquiesced in it 
seemed to have any clear idea of the policy to be 
adopted. And, when almost no one even pretends 
to have a remedy, inquiry is apt to be fruitless. The 
plain fact is that no party has an agricultural policy 
which promises any substantial relief. Is this because 
the problem is insoluble, or merely because our states- 
men's imaginations have become unduly urbanised ? 

* * * 


Before the war, there were something like a round 
dozen of Trade Unions competing one with another 
in the organisation of “‘ general workers,”’ that is, of 
persons employed either in scattered industries for 
which no separate Unions exist, or in the less skilled 
branches of industries in which the skilled workers 
are separately organised. The process of amalgamation 
has now reduced these to three, of which one is an 
organisation consisting mainly of transport workers, 
with an attached “ general section.” The last of the 
fusions which have brought this consolidation about 
was completed last week by the amalgamation of three 
important societies. The National Union of General 
Workers, the National Amalgamated Union of Labour 
and the Municipal Employees’ Association have joined 
to form a single body with more than half a million 
members, despite the losses which all the Unions have 
sustained during the depression. The Workers’ Union, 
which was also to have been included, failed to agree 
with the other societies as to the terms of fusion, and 
remains separate. This process of consolidation should 
serve to eliminate a great deal of waste and friction, 
and also to make common action, both among the 
general workers and between them and the skilled 
Unions, very much easier. In the past, rivalry and 
overlapping have been responsible for much weakness 
and dissipation of Trade Union energy and for many 
unnecessary disputes. Gradually, the Trade Unions 





are putting their house in order, and consolidating 
their membership in a smaller number of well-dis- 
ciplined bodies. That is all to the good. Rival 

nions are an annoyance to workers and employers 
alike. It is to be hoped that before long the process 
of fusion will be completed by the inclusion of the 
Workers’ Union in a single all-embracing Trade Union 


of general workers. 
* * *x 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State is 
at last in being. Its advent was celebrated not by 
flags and flowery eloquence, but by a more formidable 
concentration of troops in Dublin, and an increased 
activity on the part of the patrols who during the last 
few days have been raiding the city for arms. That a 
Republican counter-stroke will be attempted is taken 
for granted. Mr. de Valera and his followers must do 
something if they are to hold their followers together. 
Even their sympathisers have ceased to be impressed 
by paper proclamations which threaten terrible things 
but achieve nothing; and the average man, however 
apprehensive he is of what may happen to himself, 
is convinced that extremists who were unable to 
smash the rickety fabric of the Provisional Govern- 
ment will fail still more disastrously against the Free 
State. The plot to kidnap members of the Dail has 
apparently been abandoned. Secrecy was essential to 
its success, and the Government’s intelligence officers 
proved, not for the first time, too much for their 
opponents. It is too early, however, to assume that 
the Republicans have shot their bolt. So far one 
looks in vain for any sign of an approach towards 
reasonableness on the part of their leaders. The 
majority of the rank and file are known to be weary 
of the whole business, and are kept screwed up to 
fighting pitch only by the knowledge that the death 
penalty will be ruthlessly inflicted for an attempt to 
back down. With such material it is impossible to 
hope for success. The general expectation is that the 
Irregulars will stake everything on their next throw, 
and should it fail, as humanly speaking it must fail, 
the whole movement, as President Cosgrave put it, 
will go “ flop.” 

* * * 

Opponents of the Free State hoped to make a great 
deal of capital out of the position of the Governor- 
General. In the Treaty debates he was pictured as a 
sublimation of all the evil traditions and influences of 
Dublin Castle, an alien autocrat in whose hands Irish 
Ministers would be helpless puppets. He was to 
corrupt not merely political, but social life, and Miss 
MacSwiney bade the nation shudder at the spectacle 
of the patriotism of its daughters undermined by the 
fascination of Viceregal dames and dinner parties. 
And now the horrifying ogre proves to be merely Mr. 
T. M. Healy! Whatever he may do or leave undone, 
no one entertains for a moment the suspicion that 
Mr. Healy will use his office as the Republicans insisted 
it would be used. The hostility which he aroused in 
the past was largely due to his tendency to play a 
lone hand in politics, and in his new post this tendency 
ought to do good rather than harm. If the years have 
not blunted the edge of Mr. Healy’s wit they have 
mellowed his outlook, and even his old enemies are 
agreed that it was an excellent political stroke to 
select him as the first Governor-General. In_ the 
selection of nominated Senators the Government have 
fulfilled the pledge of Mr. Griffiths by providing adequate 
representation for the Unionist minority. It depends 
now upon the minority itself what part it is to play 
in the Free State; and if its members in the Senate 
shape their course as skilfully as the representatives 
of Trinity College have done in Dail Eireann, it is 
destined to exercise an influence much greater than 
its numerical strength would imply. 
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PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—It cannot be said 
that as the session lengthens tranquillity strengthens. 
Like his predecessor in the Premiership, Mr. Bonar 
Law has already begun to live dangerously, or at any rate 
for the hour, with the difference that his hand-to-mouth impro- 
visations appear to be less considered than those of the late 
Government. When the autumn session opened it was expected 
that a fortnight would see it through. Legislatively its business 
was to be confined to Ireland, and it was to be free from 
all foreign entanglements. As for cattle embargo legislation, 
the possibility of urgency for such a measure was not so much 
as contemplated. Probably there is some truth in the theory 
that the convenient absence of Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen has 
tended to speed up the repealing energy of his colleagues, though 
it is also conceivable that Canada has been pressing for action. 
Meanwhile, the session spins out in quite the old Coalitionist 
style—an instructive foretaste of what may be expected next 
year. 
* * * 
Between now and then, I presume, the Prime Minister must 
be intending to overhaul his Treasury bench team, which, as 
constituted at present, is perhaps the feeblest, as it is surely 
the most amateurish, in Ministerial history. In the Prime 
Minister himself, whatever may be his shortcomings as a popular 
leader, the Government possess a useful House of Commons 
asset, for Mr. Law contrives to have it both ways—he is genuinely 
respected as a debater, yet in other matters is treated with 
compassionate indulgence as a kind of amiable simpleton. 
Probably it is the House rather than Mr. Law that is moonstruck 
in this connection, but in either event the advantage remains 
with the latter. Secondly, there is Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who 
is credited by his friends with powers unsuspected by anybody 
else, but who has yet to vindicate his rise in the world. Who is 
there besides? Possibly Sir Douglas Hogg, who at least com- 
bines in his urbane personality the forensic virtue of a sound 
elocutionary method, some sense of form in the expression of 
ideas and an unbounded suavity of manner. 
* * * 


I say nothing of the others who, for all that is known of them, 
may be so many embodiments of latent dynamic force. Clearly, 
however, it is not in those terms that Mr. Bonar Law appraises 
their merits, since, according to report, both Sir Robert Horne 
and Mr. Hilton Young received invitations soon after the 
election to join the Government in responsible positions, the 
former, indeed, as deputy leader. As a Liberal (though only 
of the National branch) Mr. Young’s reluctance to join a Con- 
servative Government can be understood. No such obstacle 
exists to the return of the Conservative ex-Ministers, and pro- 
bably nobody would be surprised to see at least three of them 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne, and Sir L. Worthington 
Evans) back in office by the time Ministers next meet Parliament. 

* * . 


Whether such a reunion of the Conservative sections would 
tend to hasten a corresponding Liberal reunion remains doubtful. 
I hear significant reports of Mr. Lloyd George’s indecision in 
the mdtter—on the one hand, of endeavours to maintain a 
friendly understanding with the Chamberlainites, so as to keep 
them out of the Government, and, on the other hand, of flirtations 
with the Independent Liberals so as to deter his own Reunionists 
from breaking away and entering into an alliance with their 
Asquith neighbours. Concurrently there is talk of a piratical 
Birkenhead push for the leadership of a composite Opposition 
in the Lords, partly by way of thwarting Viscount Grey’s 
supposed designs in that quarter, and partly with the idea of 
constituting a fresh Coalition nucleus. 

* x * 

While it is true, I suppose, that the first Governor-General 
of Southern Ireland is chiefly remembered at Westminster for 
the ferocious wit of his “Tiger Tim” phase, it should not be 
assumed that his contributions to the Irish Parliamentary 
anthology were all in that vein, or even in the moderately sub- 
acid style of a once-famous comment on the starting of a new 
paper by a well-known journalistic colleague in collaboration 
with a brewer magnate—“ Bass is the slave that pays!” 
Embedded somewhere in Hansard is an invocation by the wit 
to his “ Dark Rosaleen,” as passionate and moving a passage 
of idealism as any in all the rhetoric of romantic patriotism. 


Owing to the pressure of his Parliamentary duties, 
Mr. Sidney Webb has found it necessary to resign the 
Chairmanship of Tue Statesman Publishing Company. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 


' , yE have printed during the past three weeks 
a good many communications relating to 
the condition and practices of the London 
Police Force; but what we have printed is only a 
fraction of what we have received. We need hardly 
say that, though most of these communications have 
been printed in an anonymous form, we have satisfied 
ourselves in every case as to the identity and bona fides 
of the writer. The mass of evidence is overwhelming, 
and serves not merely to substantiate the charges which 
we advanced in the original article, published on 
November 18th—for those had been substantiated 
before publication—but to show that we greatly 
understated the case against a certain section of the 
police. We had ourselves no previous knowledge of 
those more elaborate forms of blackmail, practised by 
policemen in Hyde Park, which were described by an 
“ex-police officer” in our correspondence columns last 
week. We were aware that policemen and prostitutes 
not infrequently worked together for their common 
financial benefit, but we did not know precisely how 
they did it. We knew also that blackmail was not 
unknown amongst even the higher ranks at Scotland 
Yard, but we had not realised before the extent to which 
such practices are connived at and protected in almost 
the highest quarters. 

These have been revelations to us as well as, no 
doubt, to the majority of our readers. The matter is 
very difficult to deal with—as all police scandals are— 
but it is obvious that it cannot be allowed to rest where 
it stands, unless the Police Force of the Metropolis 
is to become a by-word for corrupt and criminal prac- 
tices, in which in fact only a minority of officers 
are concerned. 

The question of “ evidence’’ we have discussed 
more than once, but it may be well for us to restate here 
our position in regard to it, with all possible clearness. 
We have enough evidence to substantiate every charge 
that we have made, or shall make, ten times over. 
But we cannot produce it. As Lord Russell pointed 
out in a letter which we published last week, the only 
witnesses (except police witnesses) who can prove the 
main charges which we have referred to, are men or 
women—street-traders, bookmakers, licensed victuallers 
or prostitutes—whose means of livelihood would 
henceforth be closed to them if they came forward. 
Some of them are all too nervous about relating their 
experiences, even under a pledge of secrecy. We are 
therefore obliged to invite the public simply to accept 
our assurance that our charges are just, well-founded, 
and rather understated than overstated. Anyone, 
however, who wishes to obtain direct evidence can 
easily do so for himself. A very brief personal investi- 
gation amongst what, for convenience, we may call 
“the blackmailed classes,”” will certainly convince him 
of the general truth of all we have said. 


Our charge against the London Police—or, rather, 
against a protected minority of them—is that they 
systematically levy blackmail upon law-breakers or 
potential law-breakers. They make bookmakers pay 
for being allowed to pursue their profession in the 
streets and in public-houses. They make unfortunate 
women pay to escape arrest under the absurd aw 
which prohibits “solicitation.” They make street- 
traders of all kinds pay for not being “ moved on. 
And, worst of all, in some respects, they make innocent 
members of the public pay for not being accused of 
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disgraceful and dishonouring offences. We know people 
who have paid and we know people who have not paid. 
Mr. A. is arrested and pays. Mr. B. is arrested, refuses 
to pay, is convicted and fined, and provided his name 
is not very well known, and he is wise enough to keep 
his mouth shut in court, the case will probably never 
be reported in the newspapers. Mr. C. has a famous 
name, loses his temper, and believes he can beat the 
police ; his case becomes notorious; he wins or loses 
on appeal; but in either event some of the mud sticks, 
and he affords a shining example of the wisdom of 
paying and making no fuss. And the next man pays. 

It is ridiculous for Scotland Yard to pretend ignorance 
of this and to demand specific evidence. It knows far 
more about it than we do—though we know quite 
enough. For the system, as we have said, penetrates 
to comparatively high quarters. There are, for instance, 
about half-a-dozen notorious gangs of race-course 
roughs and welshers. The Sabini gang is the most 
notorious at the moment. Its members are all well- 
known to the police. Why does it exist? We are 
informed that it pays over £5,000 a year for its immunity, 
and in view of the mass of closely analogous evidence 
which is in our possession we see no reason whatever 
to doubt the truth of this information. The figure 
may be incorrect, but at any rate it must be a big figure 
or none of the gang would be at large on race-courses 
to-day. The “ Specials”’ know all about them—and 
protect them. 

Another less scandalous case is that of the London 
proprietary night-clubs. They all—if they sell drink— 
subsidise Scotland Yard. Sometimes an “ example” 
has to be made, but in general they receive ample 
notice of intended “ raids” so that they can close the 
bar for half-an-hour or so. Against this particular 
abuse we have no very serious complaint. The sale 
of whisky after eleven o’clock does no more harm than 
the sale of whisky before eleven o'clock. The profits 
are large, and even if the police share them no one is 
injured. But the principle is the same—blackmail. 

These practices would probably never have aroused 
very much public attention if they had not been carried 
too far. But lately, especially since the war, they have 
been carried very much too far. To-day no Londoner 
who ventures late at night into Hyde Park, or into any 
deserted street, is safe from a foul charge. We all 
know this, and the wiser ones of us travel always (at 
least in the West End) in taxi-cabs after eleven p.m. ; 
but we do nothing about it. Something, however, 
must be done about it. Law and order cannot be 
properly preserved in the London streets unless the 
police can be trusted. At the present moment London 
magistrates seem to have rushed from one extreme to the 
other, and to be inclined to reject all police evidence 
as worthless unless it is corroborated. That, no doubt, 
is better than its opposite, but it creates an impossible 
situation. The magistrates cannot administer the law 
efficiently unless they can rely upon the sworn word 
of the police. In a large number—probably a large 
majority—of cases, corroboration is impossible. If 
the policeman cannot rely upon the acceptance of his 
evidence, as being at least honest evidence, he cannot 
perform the functions which we expect and need of 
him. Somehow his reputation must be re-established. 

The remedy clearly lies with the Chief Commissioner. 
If he is a competent occupant of his post he can purify 
the force which he controls. He cannot escape responsi- 
bility by inviting us, or anyone else, to produce “ specific 
evidence ’’ of what everybody knows to be true. He 





and his civil chief can let things slide if they choose, 
but they will do so at the cost of sacrificing the reputa- 
tion of the entire Force. It is their business, not that 
of the public or the press, to take the initiative, and to 
devise means of removing the stigma which at present 
rests upon the London police. We have said nothing 
save what every well-informed man or woman in 
London is saying. If the Chief Commissioner falls 
back upon any technical defence—as undoubtedly he 
can do—we have no more to say, except that he lacks 
the qualifications that are necessary to preserve the 
morale and the reputation of the force which he com- 
mands. The whole business will have to be cleared 
up presently, and it had much better be cleared up 
without too much fuss or publicity; but whether it 
will be cleared up by Sir William Horwood, or by his 
successor, we are unable to predict. 


UNSPOKEN SPEECH 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
[ is not surprising that the recent debate in the 


AN 


House of Commons has not contributed much 

to the solution of the problem of unemployment. 

Not a single speaker seems to have referred to 
the connection between unemployment and monetary 
policy. Monetary experts are a shy race, talking a 
queer jargon of their own. They do not court 
publicity and rarely make speeches. Let us try to 
put ourselves in the shoes of an expert of international 
repute, such as Dr. Cassel of Sweden or Prof. Irving 
Fisher of America, and imagine what he would say 
to the House of Commons. 


“* As a foreigner I must ask you to forgive me if, in my 
contribution to this debate, I unwittingly offend any of 
your national susceptibilities. If I do so, it will be merely 
as a scientific analyst might do who is compelled to drag 
into the light of day unpalatable truths which are normally 
suppressed. I have the greatest admiration for your 
financial efforts since the war, for the efficiency of your 
tax machinery (which I confess is the finest in the world), 
and for your success in balancing your Budget in spite 
of overwhelming difficulties. You are naturally proud of 
this record. Your late Prime Minister flatters himself 
that through the efforts of his Government ‘the pound 
can now look the dollar in the face.’ But I put it to you 
that it is possible to overdo a good thing. My case is 
that you have carried deflation too far. You have made 
a fetish of the pre-war value of the pound. It has become 
a dangerous obsession. 

“There are one or two popular fallacies about the 
present depression of trade, which I wish first to dispel. 
The first is that unemployment and trade depression are 
the inevitable results of the war. Except in the sense 
that everything that has happened since the war is due 
to the war, there is no real justification for this view. If 
it were true, unemployment and trade depression would 
be world-wide. But in fact they are not. Throughout 
the greater part of Europe there is little unemployment 
and no trade depression. France has only a few thousand 
unemployed ; and production in France, Belgium, Germany 
and Poland, which suffered most from the war, show 
symptoms of a boom rather than of a slump as in Great 
Britain. It would be just as reasonable to argue that the 
post-war boom, which afflicted all countries to a greater 
or lesser degree, was an inevitable result of the war. But 
even this would be untrue. Neither inflation nor deflation 
were inevitable in the sense that there was no means of 
preventing them. They are both the result of a vicious 
monetary policy. The reason why Polish peasants are 
profiteering, while many British farmers are bankrupt, is 
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that Poland and Great Britain have pursued opposite 
policies, both in my view equally unsound and unnecessary ; 
Poland has been suffering from inflation while Great Britain 
has been suffering from deflation. 

** But, it will be said, once inflation has been allowed to 
occur, is it not impossible to restore stability without 
undergoing the painful cure of deflation? This, too, I 
deny—at any rate, as an unqualified statement. Once the 
monetary unit has been debased by inflation, it can be 
stabilised by appropriate measures at the new level. I will 
return to this point later. 

“ Another fallacy is that unemployment in your country 
is due to the depreciation of European currencies, or more 
specifically to the depreciation of the mark caused by 
Reparation payments. This is really a very paradoxical 
statement. It means that an exaggerated boom in one 
country may produce a slump in a neighbouring country ; 
but this is the precise opposite of the more plausible view 
that the slump in this country is due to depression in the 
outside world. Deflation in the United States is, in fact, 
a far more potent cause of unemployment in Great Britain 
than inflation in Central Europe. I do not deny that the 
collapse of Russia and the obstacles in the way of European 
trade have been aggravating circumstances, but they are 
not the principal cause of your troubles ; nor will a settle- 
ment of Reparations and a resumption of trade with 
Russia necessarily alleviate your present condition. It 
depends upon your monetary policy. If you choose to go 
on increasing the value of the pound, you can do so; there 
is nothing to stop you; but so long as you hold fast to 
that policy, you are bound to suffer the inevitable conse- 
quences of unemployment and depression of trade. 

“* I sympathise with your desire to see the pound restored 
to its pre-war value. I fully realise the importance you 
attach to it for the sake of maintaining and enhancing your 
prestige among the nations. It was an evil day for the 
world when the pound sterling lost its true meaning and 
depreciated to a fraction of its former value. I can even 
understand the force of a remark attributed to a London 
banker, ‘ It is bad enough to be poor, but to look poor is 
the devil.” But I believe that the psychological advan- 
tages of appreciation can be purchased at too great a 
cost: To a foreigner like myself there is something queer, 
not to say quixotic, in this fixed determination to restore 
the pre-war parity between the pound and the dollar. 
There was no peculiar merit in this parity ; it was a mere 
historical accident. Nor was it at all a convenient parity 
for purposes of calculation. It would save a lot of 
arithmetic if the pound was worth $4.50, or if you like, 
$5.00. But why set so much store by the awkward figure 
of $4.863? I am amazed that all your public men should 
apparently assume without question that this country is 
benefited by every rise in the dollar exchange. 

“I am aware that this policy was officially laid down 
four years ago in the Cunliffe Committee’s Report on 
Currency and that this Committee included many experts 
of high distinction. But they were careful to explain that 
they hoped to bring about appreciation of the pound by 
very gradual stages. They foresaw the dangers of too 
rapid deflation and never contemplated a fall of prices by 
50 per cent. in two years. Such a severe fall was bound 
to cause unemployment and depression of trade. No one 
could then have foretold that while Great Britain was 
struggling to increase the value of the pound in terms of 
dollars, the United States would be engaged in increasing 
the value of the dollar in terms of commodities, As a 
result of what I regard as serious mishandling of the 
monetary situation in America by the Federal Reserve 
Board, the dollar gained 80 per cent. in value in less than 
two years. Such a colossal disturbance of gold values in 
so short a time has never occurred in the history of the 
world. If the Cunliffe Committee had foreseen this 
astonishing event, they would scarcely have urged that 
Great Britain should try to carry through deflation to an 


even greater degree; they would surely have tried to 
devise some means of counteracting the American upheaval 
and of stabilising the pound irrespective of fluctuations in 
the dollar. 

‘** A year ago a few experts in this country, seeing that 
the plan of the Cunliffe Committee had proved impossible, 
advocated fixing the gold parity of the pound at the 
exchange value of $4.00 then ruling. In October, 1921, this 
suggestion was publicly endorsed by Sir Peter Rylands, 
Chairman of the Federation of British Industries. He 
said, ‘ Stabilisation of our currency at its present value 
in relation to gold would be all that would be required to 
meet the necessities of trade.’ About the same time the 
Federation of British Industries requested the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to appoint a new Committee to reconsider 
monetary policy ; but this request was refused. If a new 
legal gold parity for the pound had been fixed a year ago 
at $4.00, it is unquestionable that trade would have shown 
a more rapid recovery during the last year and that there 
would have been less unemployment at the present time. 
A free gold market could have been restored, and British 
prices would then have quickly responded to any improve- 
ment in world prices. As it is, the recent rise of prices 
in the United States has been reflected not by a similar 
rise here, but by an improvement in the dollar exchange. 

“How does this benefit you? No one in his senses 
would have argued before the war that it would have 
benefited British trade if the pound had increased from 
$4.86 to $5.00. True, you would have paid fewer pounds 
for your imports, but you would also have got fewer pounds 
for your exports. After the change you would have been 
no better off than before, while the process of changing 
would have caused depression and unemployment, and 
incidentally would have increased the burden of debts in 
pounds while debts in dollars remained the same. This 
is what has been happening during the last year; the 
pound has been rising, while the industry of the country 
has been standing still. 

“You will agree with me that one of the gravest handi- 
caps to foreign trade is the instability of the exchanges. 
But do you realise that you are contributing to this 
instability by trying to increase the gold value of your 
currency ? I want to see the gold standard re-established 
in this country, and most of you will agree that this course 
is desirable. Then why not do it at once? The quickest 
way to restore the gold standard and a free gold market 
is to fix the legal parity of the pound at its present level 
of about $4.50 and link your currency at once with the 
gold dollar. If this step were taken, credit would soon 
expand automatically without artificial measures of State 
intervention. Trade would recover, and the budgetary 
situation would be eased. It would be the most effective 
and least harmful method of combating unemployment. 
But so long as the pound goes on rising in value, nothing 
that you can do can prevent unemployment and depression 
of trade continuing. 

“I advocate devaluation in this country, not only on 
its merits, but because it would set a most useful example 
to other European countries. The Financial Commission 
of the Genoa Conference unanimously recommended the 
fixing of new gold parities for depreciated currencies, as 
soon as budgets can be made to balance; but no country 
has yet had the courage to adopt this policy. Even 
France, Belgium and Italy still cling to the forlorn hope 
of one day restoring the pre-war gold value of the franc 
and the lira. It is easy for you in Great Britain to see 
that this ambition is a preposterous delusion. Even if it 
were possible for them to do so, it would not benefit them 
in the slightest degree. But the reason why the Govern- 
ments of those countries will not face the necessity for 
new gold parities is precisely the same reason which you 
advance here: they think that their prestige is at stake. 
If Great Britain would only take the lead, I am firmly 
convinced that her prestige would ensure her example 
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being followed; but unless she takes the lead, currency 
instability in France, Italy, and Belgium may last for 
decades. 

“ Stabilisation of the pound and the immediate restora- 
tion of the gold standard is a sound, conservative measure 
peculiarly appropriate for a Conservative Government to 
carry through. Deflation may have been necessary and 
desirable in 1920, but are there not grave objections to 
allowing it to proceed still further? Every remedial 
measure which you are discussing in this House is a means 
of checking the process, but all are liable to be frustrated 
at.any time by a rise in the dollar exchange. In your 
own interests and in the interests of Europe I urge you 
to prevent any further appreciation of the pound by 
fixing its legal gold parity at its present value.” 


if 


ITALY AT LAUSANNE 


HE Treaty of London (of April 26th, 1915)—the 
pact with the Allies on the strength of which Italy 
entered the war and subsequently the Conference 

chamber—was a broken reed which pierced the hand 
that relied on it. It was drawn up when the diplomacy 
of Balance of Power was in full credit. It did not contem- 
plate the break-up of the Habsburg Empire nor the union 
of the Slavs within the Empire with their brethren without 
it. It assigned to Italy a large part of the preponderantly 
Slav province of Dalmatia, and to Croatia the less pre- 
ponderantly Italian Fiume. It made no provision for the 
equitable treatment of minorities. It rode roughshod 
over the principle of nationality in its proposal for the 
partition of Albania. 

If Kerensky’s proposal for a general revision of war-aims 
had been accepted, or if Italy could have trusted her allies 
sufficiently to renounce the Treaty of London—even if she 
had been represented at the Peace conference by statesmen 
more in sympathy with President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points—Italy would have been saved from the position 
of humiliation and isolation which has proved so disastrous 
for her. If she has nursed a feeling of bitter resentment 
against the Allies, there is, it must be admitted, some ground 
for resentment. 

Measured by the same standards, the conduct of France 
and Great Britain has not been impeccable, and their own 
very partial conversion does not absolve them from the 
obligations incurred when they put their signatures to the 
compact with Italy. Italy ought not to be made to suffer 
alone for the defects of the Treaty of London. 

The various attempts of the Supreme Council having 
failed to settle the Adriatic question, Italy and Jugoslavia 
were eventually left to settle it for themselves, the Allies 
salving their consciences by empowering Italy to apply 
the Terms of the Treaty of London if Belgrade refused to 
accept their final proposals, and sweetening the bitter pill 
presented to Jugoslavia with the offer of aslice of Albanian 
territory. The offer was refused, but Italy was in no 
position to enforce the Treaty without the aid of the Allies, 
which was not forthcoming. Under these circumstances, 
the Government of Nitti opened direct negotiations with 
Belgrade, which led to the Treaty of Rapallo, signed by 
Giolitti in November, 1920, and completed by the Agree- 
ment of Santa Margherita of last year. With this a more 
hopeful era seemed to have opened for Italy as regards 
her relations with other Powers. Internal conditions, 
however, continued to be anything but hopeful, and reached 
a crisis in the Fascist revolution of the other day. Fascismo 


was the sworn enemy of Nittismo, and it seemed probable 
that the foreign policy initiated by Nitti would be reversed 
and the Treaty with Jugoslavia repudiated. 

An attempt was made by the present writer in THE NEw 
Statesman of November 11th, to outline—mainly on the 
basis of Mussolini’s own utterances—the political views and 
Since that date he has, 


intentions of the Fascist “‘ Duce.” 





in communications to foreign Governments, in speeches to 
the Chamber and the Senate, and in conversations at 
Lausanne, given further indications of the line he intends 
to take. Parliament has granted him full powers of abso- 
lute government until March, 1924, and has accepted the 
position of a merely consultative body. The policy of 
Italy then will be for the present the policy of Mussolini, 
and Mussolini has on most questions of urgency indicated 
fairly clearly what attitude he will take. On the whole, the 
indications are of a nature to reassure those who, on the 
strength of the past record of Fascismo, feared that the 
advent to power of its creator would mean the pursuit by 
Italy of the sort of militarist imperialism with which the 
propertied classes in Italy had become identified. Mussolini 
has stated clearly, as was pointed out in the article already 
referred to, that his nationalism is not the Nationalism 
with a big N of “ L’Idea Nazionale,” with its doctrine of 
absolute imperialism and its “ fantastic dreams of imposs- 
ible supremacies.” Fascismo, he says, stands for the civil 
forms of commercial expansion, and desires cordial under- 
standings with all nations. If his first aim is to restore the 
prestige and satisfy the vital needs of Italy, if he takes a 
pronouncedly Italian and realistic view of foreign policy, 
we can have no quarrel with him on that score. What is 
important is that he should be willing to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the Alliesin the difficult work of peacemaking. 


Mussolini told the Chamber of November 16th that his 
foreign policy would be in the first place “a policy of 
national dignity and utility, a policy of equitable clari- 
fication of the Italian position in the Entente,” to be con- 
ducted on the principle of Do wut des. “* Rome,” he 
said, “is in line with Paris and London; but Italy must 
herself undertake and propose to the Allies that full and 
severe searching of conscience which they have not under- 
taken since the Armistice. Has the Entente still a sub- 
stantial existence ? What is its position towards Germany, 
Russia and the Russo-German alliance? What is the 
position of Italy in the Entente—of Italy who, not alone 
through the weakness of her governments, has lost strong 
positions in the Adriatic and Mediterranean, while some of 
her fundamental rights are being called in question; of 
Italy, who has obtained neither colonies nor raw materials, 
and who is crushed literally by debts incurred in pursuit 
of the common victory ?_ In the conversations I shall have 
with the Prime Ministers of France and of Great Britain, 
I propose to face with the utmost clearness and in all its 
implications the problem of the Entente and the connected 
problem of Italy’s position in it.” 


Italy, then, will co-operate with the Entente at a price— 
the satisfaction, namely, of what she regards as her primary 
rights and necessities. What are these rights and necessi- 
ties, and are they reconcilable with the rights and necessi- 
ties of her neighbours and Allies? As regards Jugoslavia, 
jt is reassuring to hear from Mussolini that “ treaties of 
peace, good or bad, must be executed, once they have 
been signed and ratified.”” ‘* Treaties,” he went on to say, 
“are not eternal, not irreparable. They are chapters of 
history, not an epilogue to history. To apply them means 
to test them. Should their application prove them absurd, 
that proof may be the new fact leading to further study of 
the respective positions of the parties to them. Thus I 
lay before Parliament both the Treaty of Rapallo and the 
Agreement of Santa Margherita contingent upon it.” 

We may take it, then, that Mussolini intends to see the 
Treaty and its appendix ratified by Parliament and duly 
executed; but that he hopes to get them subsequently 
amended. In an interview with the Special Correspondent 
of the Belgrade Politika (reported in the Milan Secolo 
of November 24th) Mussolini, to the question whether the 
Santa Margherita Agreement would be ratified without 
modifications, replied “‘ Yes. The Conventions of Santa 
Margherita are before Parliament and so soon as they have 
been ratified we shall carry out our pledges.”” Asked further 
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whether under these circumstances Fascismo would con- 
tinue to preach war against Jugoslavia, Mussolini denied 
that Fascismo had ever preached such war. They had only 
said that they were discontented with the conventions of 
Santa Margherita. “ After four years of war not a single 
person in Italy desires war, and I am convinced that it is 
the same at Bélgrade. (Mussolini’s feelings towards the 
different elements in Jugoslavia are graduated.) It is 
desirable that in the first place intellectual touch should 
be established between Belgrade and Rome. It is necessary 
that there should be a rapprochement between our two 
cultures, our two civilisations.” 

At Lausanne, Mussolini’s conversation with the Jugo- 
slav Foreign Minister, Ninéi¢, seems to have been of a quite 
friendly character. According to the Secolo’s correspondent, 
“the problem of the rejations between the two countries 
was discussed in all its aspects and in all controversial points, 
with the result that there seems to be good prospect of an 
amicable and conciliatory settlement.” 

It appears, then, that Italy is taking the right path to 
secure what she needs, perhaps in the first place—peaceful 
and friendly relations with Jugoslavia. 

With Bulgaria Italy has long been on friendly terms, 
and it is not surprising to find Mussolini promising support 
to Bulgaria’s reasonable claim for a port of her own on the 
#Egean, nor is it surprising, since his principle is Do ut 
des, to find him stipulating that any eventual contract for 
harbour works should go to an Italian firm. 

Other things which Italy claims under the head of 
primary rights and needs are (1) concessions from France 
and Great Britain in regard to the boundaries of her African 
colonies, Tripoli, Eritrea and Somalia, (2) fields and oppor- 
tunities for economic expansion in Turkish or ex-Turkish 
territory—both of these promised by the Treaty of London, 
(83) continuance of the cultural privileges which have long 
been enjoyed by the Italian residents in Tunis (considerably 
more numerous than the French) and which France now 
threatens to withdraw. At Territet and Lausanne Signor 
Mussolini is said to have laid Italy’s claims before Lord 
Curzon and M. Poincaré, and the degree of solidarity 
established may be taken as evidence that he received some 
assurance of satisfaction. 

The third demand is, on the face of it, perfectly just. 
So far as the second is concerned, Signor Mussolini should 
be in a position to make his own terms for concessions in 
Anatolia with the new Turkish Government; while in the 
ex-Turkish territories, neither we nor the French if we are 
going to administer our Mandates honestly, can attempt 
to thwart legitimate Italian enterprise. The first claim, 
which is, in effect, a claim that we should present Italy 
with land in Africa, looks more doubtful. Dr. Seton Watson 
suggested in a letter to the Times of November 28rd that, 
because it has proved impossible to execute the Treaty of 
London, we are not thereby absolved from our moral 

obligation towards Italy, but are “‘ bound to compensate 
her for other people’s property, which we had promised 
and could not, or would not, deliver, by property of our 
own or some fitting equivalent.”” That is a bold statement, 
to which some may demur; we may by all means give 
away “ property of our own,” but the lives and fortunes of 
our colonial subjects are a peculiar kind of property, which 
ought only to be alienated on peculiar conditions. Never- 
theless, if territorial adjustments can be made in Africa 
that will satisfy both Italy and the native populations 
concerned, they should be given a fair consideration. 

Italy has a population of forty millions in the peninsula 
and some eight millions abroad. She has now acquired a 

strong Government which to all appearance is firmly in 
the saddle and which has the country behind it in a fuller 
sense than any Italian Government of recent times. 
Whatever our private feelings may be about Signor 
Mussolini, we are bound to respect the Italy for which he 
stands ; we are bound, indeed, on the most realistic ground 
to secure his friendship and co-operation. If France and 


Great Britain turn a cold shoulder to her, Italy will, as 
Signor Mussolini told the Chamber, “seek by another 
policy to safeguard her interests.” In cordial co-operation 
with the Entente, Italy may be of very great value in 
establishing and maintaining peace. Repelled by the 
Entente, she is in a position to work infinite mischief in 
the Balkans, in Egypt and in the Moslem East. 
J. C. Powe t. 


THE PROBLEM OF POOR RELIEF 


" HE number of persons relieved on one day in 
October, 1922, in the thirty-one selected areas 
named below, corresponded to a rate of 604 
per 10,000 of the population, showing an increase of thirty 
per 10,000 on the previous month, and of fifty-five per 
10,000 on a year ago.” With these words the current 
issue of the Labour Gazette begins its monthly summary 
of the Poor Law returns. In the thirty-one “ selected 
areas,’’ which include London and most of the big industrial 
districts of Great Britain, but not the small towns or the 
rural districts, over one million persons were in receipt of 
Poor Law assistance, and of these 926,000 were receiving 
outdoor relief. For the whole country, the number of 
persons on the rates is probably still over a million and a 
half, of whom not far short of a million are also “ insured 
persons ” under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

This condition of things is absolutely unprecedented. 
It is worse than the position during the great Cotton Famine 
of the ’seventies, and imposes a heavier strain on the local 
authorities than any previous period of distress, despite 
the fact that the unemployment insurance system is in 
operation side by side with the Poor Law, and may be 
supposed considerably to ease the burden. A hundred 
million pounds or so has already been spent on unemploy- 
ment insurance ; but three-quarters of this has been drawn 
from the contributions of employers and employed, and 
only about £25,000,000 from the State. Set against this 
the rate of spending in which the Poor Law authorities 
are involved. For the year 1921-1922, the Guardians, 
without help from taxes or contributions, were spending 
at the annual rate of over £35,000,000. 

Whence did this money come? Most of it from the 
rates; but, in the necessitous areas, it has long been 
obviously impossible to raise the rates to such a point as 
to meet the necessary minimum of expenditure. The 
Guardians have been driven to borrow, getting such over- 
drafts as they were themselves allowed to incur, and also, 
more and more, obtaining special sanction for additional 
overdrafts from the Ministry of Health. The amount 
of these overdrafts cannot be given; but between September, 
1921, and February, 1922, nearly five million pounds in tem- 
porary overdrafts was sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Health, and the position has since become much worse. 
Increasingly, the Guardians have been paying relief, not 
out of income, but out of borrowed money, which will fall 
upon the rates for repayment in the future—when the 
slump is over. The local authorities, it should be noted, 
are spending actually far more in relief of the unemployed 
than the central Government; and upon them also falls 
most of the burden of the relief works which have been 
started with Government aid. 

In London alone, 189,000 persons were receiving outdoor 
relief in October, and to those must be added another 
70,000 in West Ham and many more in the other districts 
of Greater London. Within the London County area, 
the position is complicated by the existence of many 
separate Boards of Guardians, administering each its own 
system of relief, over areas coinciding in most cases with 
those of the separate metropolitan boroughs. The inci- 
dence of unemployment in the different districts of London 
varies greatly. In June, the Poplar rate was over 200 
receiving relief per thousand of the population, in Greenwich 
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100, in Woolwich 75, in Wandsworth 39, and so on, down 
to the richer residential districts,in which the rate is very 
small indeed. Before the Poplar councillors’ sojourn in 
gaol a year ago, institutional relief was pooled for the whole 
of London under the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ; 
but outdoor relief, and therefore the chief part of the 
burden under present conditions, was not; the result of 
the Poplar dispute was a temporary Act placing outdoor 
relief also upon the Common Fund. The deplorable plight 
of the poorer and more distressed districts was thus recog- 
nised, and in a measure relieved. 

The Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act, how- 
ever, was a purely temporary measure, designed only to 
bridge the gulf in preparation for a more radical change of 
system. It was passed only for a single year, and it is 
due to expire this month, unless at the eleventh hour a 
short Act is passed to continue its operation. The Govern- 
ment has so far refused to give any pledge that this will be 
done; but clearly it must be done, or the Poor Law will 
cease to function over a considerable part of the London 
area. The poorer districts cannot shoulder the burden 
alone, nor is it fair that they should be asked to do so. 
Most of those who live in Poplar or Bermondsey work for 
employers who live in more desirable districts. A penny 
rate in Poplar produces £4,000, and in Westminster £31,000. 
Per head of the population the product of a penny rate in 
Westminster is ten times greater than in Poplar. These 
are extreme cases; but the disparity exists all over the 
London area. Poplar cannot maintain the poor and the 
unemployed who live within its borders. Nor should it 
do so; for they are the poor and the unemployed, not of 
Poplar alone, but of London as a whole. 

Against the continuance of the system instituted a year 
ago it is urged that, as the Poplar Guardians make their 
own policy of relief and pay on scales higher than many 
other districts, it is quite unfair to make other districts pay 
for their “‘ extravagance.” We need not enter here into 
the question whether the Poplar board, or any other London 
board, has been “‘ extravagant,” or discuss at all what is a 
proper scale of relief for those who are destitute. We agree 
at once that the system instituted last year is unsatisfactory, 
and that it ought to be ended as soon as possible. If 
London as a whole is to bear the burden of its own poverty, 
it follows that there shall be a common administrative 
system for all London, and a single elected Board of Guard- 
ians to prescribe a common policy. A single London 
Poor Law Authority is as necessary as a single London 
County Council. 

The fact remains that no single Poor Law Authority for 
London exists, and that none can be created at a moment’s 
notice. The breathing space afforded by last year’s Act 
ought to have been used for the creation of such a body. 
Perhaps the excuse is that nothing can be done until the 
Royal Commission on London Government has made its 
report. If that is so, then last year’s Act, unsatisfactory 
as it is, must be extended until a new and better system 
can be brought into operation. The need for reform is 
obvious; but the present position is at least far better 
than the intolerable conditions which preceded it. 

There is nothing for it, then, but to re-enact last year’s 
measure for a further period, and to press on with the 
creation of a new system as soon as the Royal Commission’s 
Report is available. The first of these things must be done 
before Parliament adjourns; and we can hardly believe 
that the Government fails to recognise the necessity. 
It is not the fault of Poplar or of any other distressed area 
that a more satisfactory system has not yet been introduced, 
and they must not be made to suffer because the whole 
position of London government is under re-consideration. 

We assume that, in the end, the required Act will be 
passed. But, although this may enable London as a whole 
to stagger on under the burden imposed upon it, clearly 
it will do nothing to ease the situation either in Greater 
London or in the rest of the country. Thus the overdrafts 





will continue to grow, and the cost of relief to be passed 
on to the future. Over the whole country, “ insured 
persons ” who run out of benefit and “ uninsured persons ” 
will be driven to the Poor Law for support, and “ insured 
persons ” who are in benefit will have still to go to the 
Guardians for supplementary payments to bring the dole 
up to a minimum living standard. Far more serious than 
the special difficulty of London is the general continuance 
of the dual system of relief, and of the crushing burden 
which it thrusts upon the rates, present and future. If the 
Government were to raise loans in order to meet its purely 
unproductive expenditure upon the dole, at once a cry of 
execration would go up from every preacher of sound finance. 
But no one raises a protest when identical methods are 
forced upon the local authorities because the Government 
has thrust upon them charges in respect of the unemployed 
greater than they can possibly bear out of the current 
revenue. Yet it is obviously as unsound, and as disastrous 
economically, for a local authority as for a Government to 
finance unproductive expenditure out of loans. 

Not merely the position of the Poor Law in London, 
but the whole relationship between the Poor Law and the 
system of unemployment insurance, needs entire recon- 
sideration. The dual system is bad economically and 
socially, and wasteful administratively. It leads to 
undue spending here and undue parsimony there. It 
results in different rates and conditions of relief for unem- 
ployed workers living in adjacent areas, often in two parts 
of what is virtually a single town. It involves endless 
bother, both for the recipients and for the administrators 
of relief. It has nothing in its favour, except that it 
enables the Government to transfer from taxes to rates 
and local loans a large proportion of the unproductive 
public expenditure on relief of the unemployed. And this, 
in any honest view, is not an advantage, but a positive 
and serious demerit. In short, the dual system needs 
ending, and in its place is needed a comprehensive system 
of provision for the unemployed on a national basis. We 
hope that Parliament, having dealt with the smaller problem 
of London before it adjourns, will make the overhauling 
of the whole system of relief its first business when it re- 
assembles in the New Year. 


OUT OF PRINT 


, \HERE is a pleasure in seeing a book, if it is one of 
one’s own books, going out of print. It suggests 
that, even if one allows for the numerous people 

who must have bought it by mistake, a man or a woman 

here and there may have even liked it. It was, therefore, 
with some emotion that I learned during the week that an 
early work of mine—of which you, dear reader, have never 
heard the name—had been out of print for ten years and 
that not a copy of it was procurable. I had not thought 
much about it during those ten years, but, if I did happen 
to remember it, it was always with pity for the publisher and, 
a little, for all those piles of unsold copies of the book that 
must be lying under ever-deepening dust on his floors and 
on his shelves. The book, I may as well confess at once, 
made no stir in the world. Not the tiniest pebble falling 
lightly into the deepest parts of the sea-could cause less 
commotion. I alone, among all the inhabitants of the 
earth, was considerably excited about it. But then it 
was my first book, and to publish one’s writings for the 
first time between stiff cloth covers, even though no one 
takes any notice, is always an exciting experience. If 
one knew that no one was going to take any notice, would 
one publish all the same? I think one would. There is 
satisfaction in being in a book. One cannot read it any 
more than the great public can; but one can take it up 
and look at the olive-green cover and the gilt letters and 
reflect that, unless somebody throws it into the dustbin 
or some accident of fire or flood befalls it, it will last a little 
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longer than the morning’s paper. It certainly did not alter 
my view of the human race to find that, while some of them 
read Shakespeare and more of them read Tit-Bits, none of 
them would waste either their time or five shillings 
on reading me. To have the book out was enough. It was 
at first perhaps a little startling to find that sentences that 
had cost one so much pain and pages that were filled 
with one’s enjoyments, like a cup filled to the brim, 
should be met with as stony an indifference as though the 
human race were a dead wall; but, after one had recovered 
from a slight loss of balance under the shock, one contentedly 
put the book on a shelf and left it there till either a friend 
borrowed it and with pardonable carelessness left in a *bus 
a book that he asked for only out of politeness—or it may 
have disappeared during a flitting. Whatever its fate 
may have been, I did not see the book again for some years, 
when I came on a copy—still uncut—in a secondhand 
bookseller’s. Piously, paternally, I took it up, and asked 
the bookseller the price. ‘‘ Oh, you can have that for six- 
pence !”’ he said. Had he asked a shilling I should not 
have been flattered, but I should have been grateful. 
Had he but asked two shillings I should have felt myself 
a successful author. I was comforted, however, on meeting 
a poet a few days later who told me with a long face that 
he had been sold a copy of his first book by the same book- 
seller for a penny. How cheaply first editions can be 
picked up sometimes! It has always been the fourth, fifth 
and sixth editions of my books that have been practically 
unobtainable. Except, as I discovered during the week, 
as regards my first book, of which the first edition »ppears 
to be as difficult to procure as the sixth. 

I trust that no one, in reading these lines, will have been 
led to think that, in relating the fact that my first book 
has gone out of print, I wish to boast. I am glad that 
it has gone out of print, but it is only fair to say that it 
did not gooutof print because anybody bought it. It went 
quietly out of print without wasting the shillings of a single 
additional purchaser. It simply disappeared. Requiring 
a copy of the book for a certain reference, I wrote to the 





publisher the other day, asking him to send me one. He 
replied by return post that he did not possess one—had not 


possessed one for eight or ten years—and that the book had 
gone out of print in the most unusual fashion. His binders, 
he said, had suddenly gone bankrupt, and, in the confusion 
that followed, his stock of this particular book had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, no one knew whither. And, he might 
truthfully have added, no one cared. He had not even 
troubled to write to me about it, nor had I in the interval 
troubled to write to him. Publisher and author, we 
neglected the little nursling as callously as did the world in 
general, which, after all, had its own business to mind. 
Had I but known I should have preserved it in a locked 
drawer, safe from men and puppies. For, if you want to 
keep books, you must guard them against young dogs as 
well as against borrowers and furniture removers. It was 
a collie six months old that ate my first copy of Pride 
and Prejudice, or at least chewed it out of recognition. 
As for borrowers, I should not mind them if I believed they 
borrowed for any purpose and not for the mere love of 
borrowing. As often as not they merely want “ something 
to read,” as though books were like drink and one’s shelf 
could be as easily refilled as one’s whisky-decanter. Not 
but what in some respects I prefer borrowers to lenders. 
There is no tribe of human beings more pestiferous than the 
people who insist on lending you books, whether you want 
to borrow them or not. They thrust them upon you as 
you are leaving, with an enthusiasm that would make it 
seem a rudeness to refuse. I confess I have no taste for 
other people’s books, and I do not like carrying them about 
in *buses and tubes and taxis, and I like still less carrying 
them when I am walking. I do not, as a rule, even wish 
to read them. I have no time to read my own books— 
the books, I mean, that I possess, not those that I have 
written, all of which I read carefully in proof—why, then, 


should I wish to read other people’s? Yet, if I borrow a 
book, I cannot abstain from reading it without a pricking 
of conscience every time I see it, and I cannot help seeing it 
every time I am looking for something else. Among my 
own books, on the other hand, I can sit quietly in the room 
without any sense of guilt even if I never open them. If 
the book is by one of my friends, I should feel ashamed if 
I had not gone so far as to cut the pages. But there my 
duty ends, and, if I go further, it is for pleasure. As for 
the world’s masterpieces, how patiently, how stilly they keep 
their places on the shelves till that predestined evening when 
a hand is stretched out and the book falls back into it 
without a reproach for a past filled with neglect, without a 
comment on all the years that we have both wasted and 
the blame for the separation entirely on my side ! 

This, however, is travelling far from our original 
theme, which was the pleasure an author feels in seeing 
his book going out of print. This pleasure is due in most 
cases, I fancy, to the knowledge that the book, in going 
out of print, has gone into the homes of human beings. 
But, even without this belief, it is worth while going out 
of print. I have a friend who wrote a book of verse— 
a charming book—the stock of which lay for years with 
small sign of diminution on the publisher’s shelves. One 
night a fire broke out at the publisher’s and consumed 
everything on the premises, including the poetry. Till 
that moment my friend’s book had been a failure: now, 
however, it became a financial success. Every copy of 
the book was paid for in full by the insurance company, 
and my friend was as much in pocket as if he had sold 
an edition to the booksellers. Poets, however, cannot 
expect always to be so fortunate as this. Accidents of 
the desired kind simply will not happen to their verse. 
As a result, it is only a very exceptional poet who has 
ever the pleasure of seeing his books going out of print. 
This is especially regrettable, because poets frequently 
have to pay in order to get their work out in book form. 
So great is the passion for appearing in a book that even 
a man without gifts, without a public and without means, 
will spend a year’s savings on the vanity of bringing out 
a book. Everyone who does so, we may take it, has some 
trembling hope that it will somewhere, somewhen, some- 
how be read by somebody as excitedly as it was written 
by him. Why, except for pay, we should be interested 
in exciting anybody but our immediate friends is a 
question that may puzzle the unambitious; but the 
average author knows that it would please him immensely 
to be told that someone had been seen reading one of his 
books in a lonely hut in Kamchatka, or that a native 
chief on the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza had put it 
into his library. It is pleasant for an author even to 
hear that someone has been seen reading his book on a 
*bus or in a restaurant. No doubt there are a few authors 
who have grown accustomed to being read by other 
people. But most of us have had little opportunity of 
becoming jaded in this respect. I, at least, have never 
caught a single human being reading a book of mine, and 
have only once heard of anybody’s being seen reading 
one in a restaurant. Even he was probably only a 
reviewer, reading the book reluctantly and for gain. Even 
so, I still enjoy bringing books out. I do not read them, 
you do not read them, and there is never a fire at my 
publisher’s, so that there is not much money to be made. 
Still, there they are, something accomplished, some- 
thing done, like a toy that a child has made and left in 
a cupboard. Little by little, time will eat them up, 
chewing their unthumbed pages into less than dust with 
the slow and deliberate patience of a Fletcher. Or, if 
another war comes, they may be pulped and cleansed of 
their print and remanufactured into new paper. Who 
can tell how beoks disappear? I have seldom seen a 
book torn up or destroyed, and yet the mortality among 
books must be heavy. Even of the great writers—Shakes- 
peare and Milton and Bunyan—the first editions are rare. 
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Is there some burying beetle that accounts for the dis- 
appearance of worn-out books as for dead mice and birds ? 
If so, there is one more justification for publishing books. 
In publishing a book one is ultimately providing one of 
God’s creatures with food. Hence, perhaps, I ought to 
regret the disappearance of that first edition of mine 
—into the maw of what pulper I know not. But I feel 
no such regret. It has given me more pleasure to have 
a book out of print than any beetle could have got merely 
from eating the book. My one regret is that I did not 
myself keep a copy of so rare a volume—a volume so 
rare that you will never see it mentioned in the second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues, or, indeed, anywhere else. 
TD 


A FUR-FOX FARM 


CHARLOTTETOWN, Prince Epwarp IsLANpD. 


"T ‘HE island-province of Canada, in the capital of 
which I write, is now reviving, with great success, 
an industry which was booming before the war, 

and which is of interest alike to the naturalist, to the 

humanitarian and to the eugenist. The trapping of wild 
animals for their fur is associated with the most hideous 
cruelty, comparable in many instances with the infamies 
of egret-hunting and the pursuit of other birds for their 
plumage. But, on this island, some thirty years ago, 
as I am informed, an illiterate but intelligent man began 
to breed the silver fox, a very rare creature that occurs 
as a kind of sport from the ordinary red fox; and having 
a few hours to spare this morning, the first in a month 
of my proper concern here, which is eugenics, I was 
taken to a fox ranch which shows how this industry has 
developed, and which incidentally illustrates perfectly 
every principle of eugenics without exception. Readers 
of THE New STATESMAN may guess how I wished for the 
company of my friend and colleague, Professor Arthur 

Thomson, this morning, but I can do no more for them 

than write of what I saw from my own point of view. 

Being one of those defenders of vivisection who loathe 
all cruelty to animals, I had first to be assured that I 
should see no cruelty; nor did I. All that has gone. This 
is a place where a rare and precious wild animal is bred 
for its pelt ; but the condition of the skin, as any derma- 
tologist will tell you, depends upon the general health, 
and the general health, as any psychologist or physician 
will tell you, depends upon happiness, so that nothing is 
to be won in this competitive industry unless cruelty 
be left out. The owner of the ranch I saw this morning 
was a colonel in the Canadian Forces during the war, 
and is not exactly a sentimentalist, but he calls his animals 
“dear” when he is persuading—pushing them through a 
passage into the open; and he kills them with a hypodermic 
injection over the heart, which obliterates consciousness 
in a few seconds. 

For success, in the first place, you must begin with the 
very finest animals obtainable. The skin gives them their 
value, and in judging the living animals, as at the big 
show which is to be held in Toronto in November, 85 per 
cent. of the marks are given for that; but it is found that 
there is a high correlation between the state of the pelt and 
the other points of the animal. Heredity, of course, 
asserts itself strongly, and the breeders who aim at numbers 
and do not practise a rigorous selection are very soon 
outclassed in quality. Only one policy pays in the long 
run, and that is the most critical and ruthless selection of 
the best for parenthood. The others may be sold or pelted, 
but they are not bred from. In making additions to the 
stock the same principle is followed, whatever the price 
that must be paid. In thus breeding only from the best, 


and in excluding all inferior additions, the fur-fox farmer 
is practising exactly the principles on which I am counsel- 
ling Canadians to “ encourage worthy parenthood ” and 





to “discourage unworthy parenthood”—as by good 
immigration laws—positive and negative eugenics, 
respectively, in my terminology. 

For the birth of the young, conditions of seclusion and 
peace must be preserved. A clever box, containing 
another box, is placed in communication with the cage, 
and there, in the dark and quiet, as if in the hollow of a 
fallen tree, the young may be born. The mother’s long, 
bushy and beautiful tai] is curled round the puppies, and 
at this time the father is very good to her, bringing all 
the food he obtains, and would surely starve himself for 
her if necessary. (Cats have succeeded as foster-mothers.) 
When the foxes are caught and held up by tail and hind 
legs the visitor can study the fur of the young and the 
adult, and observe its changes, its double character, and 
the peculiarities of the white or white-ringed hairs which 
make this fur inimitable and thus determine its exceedingly 
high cost. 

We are plagued in Great Britain with a species of pseudo- 
eugenist whose only real concern is to reduce expenditure 
on the young of our country, and who accordingly decries 
the importance of “ nurture ” as contrasted with “ nature ” 
(to use the terms that my master Galton took from Shake- 
speare); and we also have the laboratory workers and 
other theorists who strive to estimate the relative weight 
of the factors of nurture and nature in the production 
of any characteristic of a living creature. These workers 
observe the utmost existing limits of nature in different 
individuals, whilst observing differences of nurture within 
very small and arbitrarily-determined limits (for instance, 
they use a constant atmosphere for inhalation in all cases) ; 
then they tell us that nature is so many times more 
potent than nurture. More sterile and stupid enquiries 
and arguments than these there never were. It is 
refreshing to turn to the practice of men who are not 
merely arguing about eugenics, but (though in a relatively 
humble species of animal) are successfully practising it. 

Of course, they take the utmost interest in nurture, from 
the first ante-natal moment of their creatures until they 
choose the means wherewith to kill them. Of course, 
being practical men with something to do, they do not 
argue about nature and nurture, nor do they discuss the 
relative importance of the psychical and physical factors 
of the latter. They simply attend to everything. Thus, 
much care is taken not to frighten the animals, who are 
exceedingly timid, and vanish at the approach of even 
those they know. Especially when the young are born 
is the rule of quiet, the minimum of movement and 
disturbance, observed. 

After we had withdrawn we saw the animals come out 
and peer about and look at us curiously and sniff the wires 
which we had touched, and then [I realised that there were 
many foxes (two hundred, in fact) living where previously 
scarce one could be seen. Any approach towards domesti- 
cation seems unknown, or almost so, here, though in our 
own Zoological Gardens I have seen a tame fox that 
wagged its tail like a dog and was quite as charming. 
A former worker on the ranch I saw this morning became 
too incautious with the animals and “ quitted ” after one 
of them had firmly secured his nose between its jaws. 

On the physical side there are many problems to solve. 
Parasitic infection is one—a kind of hookworm, which is 
dosed with carbon tetrachloride; a kind of distemper ; 
fleas ; infections of the ear and so on. A regular bacterio- 
logical service has to be maintained. Apart from all that, 
there are the positive factors of nutrition, and what was 
my interest and amusement when my host began spontane- 
ously to dilate on two factors which I have discussed 
perhaps too often for some readers’ patience in these 
columns in past years. He had been a chemist and 
looks at nutrition biochemically. Above all, he believes 
in cod liver oil. He makes a special biscuit, in very 
large demand on other farms, containing not only 
linseed meal and so forth but a constant quantity of cod 
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liver oil. I went to see these biscuits made and was 
surprised to find them quite palatable. In Newfoundland, 
I am told, fox-farming is to develop with the remains of 
cod as the principal diet of the animals. The oil used 
here is not the crudest, but is not highly refined, and 
doubtless is very rich accordingly in vitamin A. Certainly, 
I saw nothing like rickets in the movements and form, 
the jaws and the teeth, of these lovely animals; and no 
wonder, when my host, without any prompting from 
me, began to dilate upon the sunlight which is the great 
feature of Canada and the glory and benison of the long 
and cold Canadian winter. The utmost use is made of 
the sunlight, he said; nothing else is found so effective as 
a disinfectant of the cages, and, indeed, the sunlight 
solves that problem. Just like the chamois in Switzerland, 
the foxes love the sunlight and bask in it during the summer 
mornings, and then retreat from the midday heat. They 
thus show their superiority of sense over those jealous 
critics of the sun-cure in Britain, whom nothing can induce 
to distinguish between the sun’s light and the sun’s heat. 
(Cf. ““A pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun”; and “Fear no more the heat of the sun.) At 
this point I wished for other company, beginning, say, 
with the Health Committee of Sheffield and their Medical 
Officer, Dr. F. E. Wynne—but that, after a fourth visit 
to North America, one begins to feel that Britain is hopeless. 
Of course it is not; but the present difference in educability 
and in energy is so great that one may almost be forgiven 
for thinking so. 

The exquisite pelts which are the products of such a 
ranch as I have tried to describe are valued chiefly, I fear, 
because they are rare and cannot be imitated. Well ? 
worse things have been done to gratify feminine vanity : 
and the process in this case illustrates every contention 
of those who teach that the laws of life are the laws of all 
life and that the only way in which to make the world a 
better place to live in is to make better people to live in 
the world. LENS. 


Correspondence 


MR. CHURCHILL’S RECORD 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is agreeable to see THE NEw STATESMAN refusing to 
ignore Mr. Churchill’s political values. His disastrous perversi- 
ties have been wholesomely disciplined by Dundee. As regards 
Egyptian affairs, his substitution for Lord Milner at the Colonial 
Office was unhappy ; but Egypt ought never to have been placed 
under that Department; nor Ireland—though I know of no 
fault to be found with Mr. Churchill’s attitude there. As regards 
the more proper concerns of the office, is there anything whatever 
to complain of in his dealings with the Dominions ? As regards 
the Crown Colonies and Africa, his line was conspicuously admir- 
able. He reverted, as those who had known him as Colonial 
Under-Secretary might have expected him to do, to the traditions 
of which Lord Harcourt was the last previous practitioner, 
resolutely reversing and setting himself to unpick the Imperialist 
exploiters’ policy of his immediate predecessors. One of his 
latest acts was the just and humane decision (steadily refused 
by those predecessors) to allow the ex-King Prempeh to return 
to Ashanti, whence he was exiled as the victim of a “ war”’ 
just about on a moral level with the recent punitive raid on the 
Bondels. And nothing has been done wiser for the West Indies 
than Mr. Wood’s mission last winter.—Yours, etc., 

Old Hall, Ramsden, SYDNEY OLIVIER. 

Charlbury. 
November 5th. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Magistrates in the past have placed implicit reliance on 
the honesty and truthfulness of British policemen. Their 
blind faith and utter lack of discretion in this respect are mainly 
responsible for the present deplorable state of affairs. 


Magistrates, with long experience in London Police Courts, 
have known that there has been a total disregard of the sacred- 
ness of the oath taken by some policemen as witnesses. The 
oath was a mere formula repeated parrotwise as a matter of 
routine. Magistrates have winked more or less at the growing 
evil and have thus encouraged the perjury flagrantly committed. 
Now the same magistrates are hysterically running to the other 
extreme and throwing discredit even on honest and truthful 
officers. 

Several magistrates, since the Sir Almeric Fitzroy case, have 
refused to accept the evidence of police officers unless corro- 
borated or supported by private witnesses. One magistrate 
went so far as to state from the Bench, ‘“*‘ No man, no councillor, 
no magistrate, no Member of Parliament, no Privy Councillor is 
safe if we have to rely on police evidence alone.” 

This crushing, smashing indictment of the Police Service 
simply means “ the police are not to be trusted.” If this be 
true, the police system is an absolute failure, because the value 
of an efficient police service entirely depends upon the confidence 
of the public and especially of the magistracy. The Police 
Force, which loses the confidence and trust of the people and of 
the Bench can no longer be of use to the general community. 

The basic principles of a Police Force are honesty, truthfulness 
and impartiality. The recruit on joining the Metropolitan 
Police Force is given an instruction book containing the 
following regulations’: 


Page 14, paragraph 12. A police officer must be strictly honest 
and truthful in all his dealings. If his word cannot be relied on he 
is not only useless, but dangerous, both to the Force and the Public, 
for the life or liberty of the subject may sometimes depend on the 
word of a constable. Untruthfulness is a disqualification for police 
service. 

Page 173, paragraph 18. Police giving evidence must do so 
fairly and impartially, remembering that they are sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and that their 
sole object is to see that justice is done. They must state all facts 
within their own knowledge which tell in favour of the accused, as 
well as those which tell against him, and must never allow them- 
selves to be influenced by any feeling for or against any person 
concerned. 


Were these regulations adhered to there would be no question 
of distrust or disbelief. In the main the members of the Police 
Force do try to carry out their duties in accordance with the 
spirit of the above regulations. There are, however, un- 
fortunately some police officers whose sole desire appears to be 
to contravene these regulations in every point. It is this—a 
very small section—which has brought the police service into 
the present discredit. There is only one remedy for such men— 
a complete clearance from the Force. 

Wilful perjury naturally follows illegal arresting on charges 
manufactured—a not infrequent occurrence. The _ police 
officers who indulge in this practice are generally referred to in 
police circles as ‘“‘ body snatchers.”” The charges usually 
preferred by this type of police officer are “ Solicitation by 
prostitutes ” or * Using insulting words or behaviour.” 

Two public inquiries into Metropolitan Police methods—the 
Cass case of 30 years ago and the D’Angeley case of 16 years ago 
—both sprang from charges of solicitation by prostitutes. Yet 
the same system, then exposed, still prevails in police dealings 
with these unfortunate women. The Cass and the D’Angeley 
enquiries both failed—as is evident from the present situation— 
in stopping, or curtailing the evil. Something more is needed 
if public confidence in the police is to be restored—as it must be. 

In the past, enquiry was confined to the responsibility or 
culpability of the rank and file police officers directly concerned 
in specific cases. The next inquiry must be a searching examin- 
ation into the responsibility of the official administration of the 
Force, and no position, however high, should safeguard the 
person responsible, whether his offence be due to actual wrong- 
doing, to ignorance or to inattention or carelessness in 
administrative duty. 

One thing is certain: the present situation is untenable. If 
magistrates refuse to believe police evidence, honest upright 
policemen will not subject themselves to the risk of insult and 
possible punishment. They will keep out of the Police Courts. 
How will the public fare ? 

The Police Force must be purified ; the honest men in the 
Service must be guaranteed protection against petty tyranny 
and injustice ; the dishonest and untruthful must be ruthlessly 
swept out of the Force and the policy of hushing-up scandals 
abandoned. It must be made an impossibility for a small section 
of the Police Force to so discredit the whole body that such 
comments as magistrates and the general public now make can 
be justified in the slightest degree. 
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Scotland Yard to-day is the laughing stock of other countries, 
as well as of the general populace. Unless drastic and immediate 
changes are made the British Police Service will be not only 
laughed at but shunned by every decent-minded person.— 
Yours, etc., J. 8. 

29 Stockwell Road, S.W. 9. 

December Ist. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I believe that you have overlooked one of the largest 
sources from which illicit revenue is drawn by the police, viz., 
the Hackney Carriage Department. As a motor trader I have 
been in close touch with many owner-drivers of cabs, and from 
the statements made to me by very respectable men I gather 
that every owner-driven cab must represent something like a 
sovereign per year paid in bribes. What happens in the case of 
company-owned cabs is not known to me, but may be surmised. 
The chief occasion for the collection of blackmail occurs at the 
annual re-licensing of the vehicle, when it is submitted to a 
district officer appointed to certify its fitness for public service. 
On this occasion it is the practice to leave half a sovereign “* on 
the mat” in the course of inspection. Without this douceur, 
serious delay, representing a daily loss of takings, will ensue. 
I have been informed of cases where more than one such payment 
has been extracted for a single re-licensing. But this is not the 
only opportunity for the Force. There is the question of the 
hackney driver’s “ ticket,” the removal of “stops” imposed 
by police for defects of condition, and the collection even of 
Xmas Boxes, for which latter purpose the owner-driver is tracked 
down to his garage. Any owner-driver of a taxi-cab can enlighten 
you further, and I should be pleased to facilitate your researches. 
—yYours, etc., Cc. 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—I am content to leave any official abuses of the present 
police system in your hands. I think, however, that some 
protest should be made against unofficial espionage, which is 
often carried on by amateurs and sometimes by policewomen 
either in uniform or in mufti. I do not know whether this 
activity exists in Hyde Park, but I do know that not long ago 
I was asked by a Social Welfare Committee in Hampstead to 
subsidise women who made it their business to spy on young 
people who chose to walk or sit together on Hampstead Heath. 
Personally I do not see why any interference with these young 
people should be supported or even countenanced ; but for the 
benefit of those who support Puritan morality I may point out 
that most of these young men and women live in very crowded 
homes and have no kind of privacy. Why, when they choose 
to meet on an open space in the hope of uninterrupted conversa- 
tion, they should be harassed by a number of elderly persons 
who would probably have done exactly the same if they had had 
the chance in their younger days, I cannot understand. 

Interference of this kind with youth should be treated as an 
offence against public policy ; but for some unknown reason 
it seems to be regarded as a form of philanthropy. Surely the 
vagaries of the police are quite sufficient without the amateur 
co-operation of private citizens whose morbid activities are 
clearly due to the suppression of normal instincts in themselves. 
—Yours, etc., E. S. P. HayNes. 

88 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 8. 

December 5th. 


WAGES AND THE STANDARD OF LIFE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your contributor in his article entitled “‘ Notes on the 
Standard of Life” is not only unduly pessimistic but apparently 
quite out of touch with the facts of the present industrial situ- 
ation. It is very far from true that “ the reduction of wages 
is a hopeless and endless proceeding and one which leads to no 
result on our trade conditions.” On the contrary, the reduction 
of wages in the coal trade has enabled this country to recapture 
practically the whole of its export markets in coal, and the 
amount of employment in that industry is consequently return- 
ing to the normal, although the very high cost of transport in 
this country is holding up the coal trade as well as every other 
industry. When the wages of the railwaymen have been 
reduced to correspond with those of other industries, and the 
cost of transport comes down to a more reasonable level, it may 
be anticipated that the total amount of employment available 
in the coal trade will be little less, if any, than in 19138. The 
actual figures are that in 1913, 1,110,884 workpeople were 





employed, and in 1922, 1,093,800. Thus it will be seen that in 
the trade where the most drastic reduction of wages has taken 
place the unemployment is not serious, and is certainly not 
abnormal. 

What is true of the coal trade is true of many other industries. 
Even the declining exchanges are unable to prevent the gradual 
recapture of the export markets as and when costs come down. 
As is pointed out in the current number of the Economist, ** the 
most striking figures ° as compared with last year are 
the substantial increases in our exports to Germany, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy and Russia.” 

Generally speaking, the influence of the exchanges on trade 
is, I venture to suggest, greatly exaggerated. The country 
with the declining exchange gets some advantage in the world 
markets while the cost of living and cost of production lag 
behind the apparent increase in the world prices, but these costs 
soon start to rise almost as rapidly as the exchange declines, and 
when there are added to those increasing costs the general dis- 
organisation caused by the declining exchange, it may be con- 
fidently stated that the manufacturer in a country with a rapidly 
declining exchange is at a considerable disadvantage with 
countries where the value of the national currency is more stable. 

At the present time not only are German exports very much 
lower than they were before the war, but it is almost impossible 
to contract with German manufacturers for the supply of goods 
of any sort. For example, in spite of elaborate arrangements 
made by the iron and steel trades in Germany to capture the 
English market, the total tonnage so far delivered from the 
date of the Armistice is insignificant. 

A further implication in your contributor’s article that wages 
are the first and not the last charge to be reduced is contradicted 
by universal experience. As a matter of fact, wages are, and 
must be, a first charge on industry, and there is little or no 
possibility of reducing them until profits have largely diminished 
or even disappeared. 

The sensational losses published last year by many companies 
were incurred at a period previous to that during which the 
major part of the wage reductions took place. As soon as an 
industry recovers something like its normal trade, it is usually 
impossible to enforce further wage reductions, even if there 
was any inclination on the part of the employers to do so. 

In conclusion, it may be surmised that many of those trades 
which had their wage reductions first may gain in the longrun. 
The industries in which they are concerned are recovering their 
prosperity first, and as the cost of living falls the real wages 
in those industries may very well be, in the course of six months 
or a year, equal to or perhaps above the pre-war standard. 

The suggestion of your correspondent that wages and other 
costs of production should once more be forced up at the moment 
when our export trade is slightly recovering, is not only dan- 
gerous to the whole of the British export trade, but is one that 
if carried out could only lead to still greater unemployment 
with its attendant demoralisation and distress.—Yours, etc., 

November 28th. MANUFACTURER. 


[We agree that the influence of the exchanges is often exagger- 
ated. But our correspondent’s main contention is hardly borne 
out by the facts. Drastic wage cuts in the iron and steel, 
shipbuilding and engineering industries have not brought about 
trade recovery. In the coal mines, the owners are demanding a 
longer working day, on the ground that the wage reductions, 
which have brought the miners to beggary, have not sufficiently 
reduced the costs of production. Trades in which wages have 
been drastically reduced do not in most cases show markedly 
lower rates of unemployment than those in which wages have 
remained relatively high.—Ep. N.S.] 


CLAIMS TO DISTINCTION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Emil Davies in his notes on “ The City” in your 
current issue, says, with reference to the Income Taxpayers’ 
Society, “‘ of the seventy-one members of the Council whose 
names are printed, one, and one only is distinguished for any- 
thing other than the possession of wealth.” As one of the 
other seventy members of the Council, one distinguished not 
even for wealth, I fear, I should be grateful if you would allow 
me to protest against Mr. Davies’ remarks in general, but more 
especially against his suggestion that the Society is out merely 
to look after the super-tax payer. 

Surely to be head of the greatest oil, steel, banking or printing 
business in this country, when that position is achieved by 
merit and not by chance, is a claim to distinction in itself, 
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and a distinction equal to that of an eminent surgeon, lawyer, 
artist or politician. 

The list of members of the Council of the Income Taxpayers’ 
Society includes not only men in these positions, but also the 
heads of two vast distributing houses, our principal mining 
expert, the greatest all-round athlete of our time, not to mention 
a Dominion ex-Prime Minister, two King’s Counsel and a former 
Secretary of State for India. 

Indeed, I am bound to conclude that it is at least as dis- 
tinguished in its way as that of another Society (whose interest 
is in the Arts), of the Council of which I find Mr. Emil Davies 
and I are fellow-members!—Yours, etc., 

Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 


Woldingham Chace, Surrey. 


INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Why is it that it seems impossible nowadays for anyone 
to be intellectually honest? THe New Statesman fulfils a 
national need and often shows much courage in coming out on 
the side of “* Right.” 

Nevertheless, where there is any question involving the 
origin of the Great War, Communism or Ireland—in other 
words, its set prejudices—its blind partisanship leads it into 
intellectual dishonesty. What is wrong when done by our 
enemies is just as wrong when done by our friends. The very 
men who ordered the judicial murder of Childers, only a few 
months before were behaving similarly to him towards the 
then Government (the British) of Southern Ireland. 

It makes one despair of ever seeing truth for truth’s sake in 
English journalism when one reads that article by Mr. MacCarthy 
—Mark Antony praising Brutus with lies on his lips all the 
time. Civil war is war. Even after many years of bitter war 
the Confederate General Lee was not “ shot at dawn.” It is 
all very well to class all the Irregulars as “‘ martyrs or black- 
guards,” while the others are “* sensible men.”’ The fact remains 
that the Republicans were belligerents and as such amenable 
only to the laws and usages of warfare. Come! Sir, cut the 
“Cant” and more intellectual honesty.—Yours, etc., 

RonaLD G. ARMSTRONG. 

P.S.—May I, on the other hand, congratulate you on your 

courage in exposing the methods of the Police force? 


[What can we answer to such a letter? If ever we have 
printed an article that was entirely devoid of “ cant” and 
imbued from end to end with utter intellectual honesty, it was 
surely Mr. MacCarthy’s article in our last issue. We can only 
suppose that our correspondent has a conception totally different 
from ours of the meaning of these words. Can he really see 
no moral difference between men who are rebelling against an 
alien government and men who are rebelling against a govern- 
ment which enjoys the confidence of an overwhelming majority 
of their fellow-countrymen ? The British Government had no 
moral right, in the eyes of the world, to execute Irish rebels ; 
but the Irish Government has more than a right, it has a duty 
which it owes to those who have placed it in power and given 
it full authority to enforce the peace which Ireland so desperately 
needs.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PREPOTENCE OF THE WOMAN 
READER 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

S1r,—The brilliant remarks of Miss Rebecca West in your 
issue of December 2nd on novels—the success of the female 
in the “ lesser fields of glory ” left empty by the slaughter of 
males in the years of the war, “‘ so many lying dead in France 
and under the seas who desired nothing better than to live and 
keep certain appointments between their imaginations and 
pen-and-ink ’’—how lightly this almost male intellect enshrined 
in woman’s form speaks of what used to be called the “ divine 
afflatus ” !—and Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s lazier, more solid 
defence of Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses, in the pages of the English 
Review, would seem to imply their concurrence in a theory of 
the prepotence of women in this line which is also mine. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer seems to think that defence would 
be unnecessary were England not what she is; that merely 
the sad and timid quality of our national mind prevents us from 
** reading this book without much noticing these obscenities ”’ 
and from whistling it off much as the whirring of a competent 
machine scatters the chaff into the air from about the nucleus 
of the life-giving grain. But I am of opinion that, in another 


sense than that indicated by Miss West, it is just this prepotence 
of women that stands in the way of England’s literary morality 
and efficiency. England is an over-womaned nation. I re- 
member once asking a Greek guide, politely, how many children 
he had got and his answer: “ Two, your excellency, and four 
the devil gave me!” Women’s constitutional averseness to 
the exposition of sex-ugliness, which is sex-betrayal, is the 
result of the feminine bias to which numbers give preponderance, 
In England it is women who read—in bed mostly ; it is men who 
“dip ’—in clubs while they are waiting for a man to come in 
and talk to them of business or pleasure, both equally important. 
Women thus, as a sheer matter of proportion, become the 
arbiters of popular taste. They naturally select books that 
maintain an attitude towards life which takes their side and 
give prominence to their deepest preoccupation. They refuse 
to render popular works that deny or shuffle on one side the 
problems of their raison détre, and belittle their artless tragedy. 
*“*Man’s love . . . a thing apart . * Tis woman’s whole 
existence ’—nine months of it, at any rate. During those 
zons of discomfort, whose vision empurples her surrender and 
smirches delight with a sense of dread, those months while, like 
Jean Paul Richter’s Tienette, she “bears the Angel of Death 
under her girdle,”’ does she not naturally turn to the considera- 
tion of such literature as invests her own job with credit and 
significance ? How should she gloat over such noble works 
as The Brothers Karamadzoff or Mr. James Agate’s Responsi- 
bility—novels that put sex in its own proper negligible place 
in the human scheme! Woman is, ostensibly, a patroness of 
literature in this country, and she insists, through the libraries, 
on “ having her show.” 

So when Mr. Bloom or Mr. Hueffer or Mr. Anybody dilates 
on his little innocent preoccupations—his business deals, his 
physical processes,—his doubts as to whether he will, after a day 
in town, be in time to meet his wife at the terminus and together 
catch their conjugal train back to their country home, movingly 
picturing her agonised glances up at the station clock, we find 
ourselves wondering whether Mrs. Bloom may not be envisaging 
larger issues—her own physical processes that are seriously 
troubling her, or worrying not so much about his being able to 
catch that train—there are plenty of others, or he can take a 
taxi—but about the possibility of his having, before the year is 
out, to catch that train alone—a widower with a child to look 
after. 

I fancy that until such time as we, as a nation, adopt the 
rough-and-ready method of which my Greek seems to have 
preserved the memory at the back ofhis dim race-consciousness, 
and expose such of our offspring as come to us from the devil 
on our Mount Ta¥getus=Primrose—Hill, thus subtly changing 
the character of the literary electorate, women, I fancy, will 
remain experts at providing for themselves the kind of novels 
that women like. Men incompetent or unwilling to write books 
giving prominence to the women’s point of view will be elbowed 
off . . . to fructify the fields of Flanders . . . and the works 
of Mr. James Joyce will find only male or virgin readers.— 
I am, Sir, etc., VIOLET Hunt. 

South Lodge, Campden Hill Road, W. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I always appreciate Miss Rebecca West’s brilliant 
comments on current novels—-“ brilliant’’ is the word that 
springs inevitably to one’s pen, it is true, and needs no supple- 
ment, for it covers the ground—but her latest article, in praise 
of women novelists, surely demands a gentle protest. The 
list she gives—as possessing ‘‘a certain horse-power ’’—is 
incredible. At least half of them are women who ought never 
to have been allowed to put pen to paper, except for their own 
amusement, and who in any other period of English literary 
history would, in fact, have found no publisher of their works. 
I admit that their books are read, but I do not understand 
why ; and I am left on the horns of a dilemma: either Miss 
West is so satiated with the reading, week after week, of dozens 
of ‘* modern ”’ novels, that she has found it necessary to abandon 
all recognised and intelligible standards of criticism, or else 
for other and irrelevant reasons she has hesitated to “ omit ” 
this woman or that. I hope it is the second hypothesis that is 
true, for I should be sorry to believe that Miss West really 
believes what she wrote last week. Let me repeat that I am 
thinking of only about half of her list. 

The list of male novelists, it is true, is almost as contemptible ; 
but, after all, the unmentioned Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
Joseph Conrad and even Ford Madox Hueffer are still writing 
novels ; and why should Beresford and James Joyce and X and 
Y and Z be forgotten ? They are all quite incomparably better 
than any woman novelist that England has possessed in the 
twentieth century. 


I am not girding at women novelists as such. It is the one 
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art in which women have equalled or excelled men, The women 
novelists of the nineteenth century more than held their own 

inst the men. But that is surely not so to-day. It is true 
that very few, if any, good novels are being written by anyone, 
male or female, and that there is no novel of the last decade 
which is likely to survive the next. But in so far as one may 
distinguish between the many grades of the third-rate, the 
women seem just now to be hopelessly outclassed. I have seen 
in the last twenty years no woman’s book that deserved to 
live for twelve months, or that has, in fact—pace Ethel M. Dell— 
lived for more than that. Modern women novelists seem to 
have learned to be content with the very smallest of small-talk. 
Even their passions are only small-talk. I wonder what will 
be the end of it. They have got so far from reality and become 
so fond of “ clever’ words, that even their real talent—where 
it exists—is abortive. They tell us not what they feel, but what 
they would like to feel; not what they say, but what they 
would like to say—lesprit d’escalier on every page. And Miss 
Rebecca West admires !—Yours, etc., 

R. A. B. 


Miscellany 


TO SLEEP 


RAISED be Sleep, who night by night 
Sets free the spirit from the body’s snare. 
Every night the cage doors open wide, 
And each one passes forth 
Thither where none oppresses or is oppressed, 
Where kings forget their majesty, 
Lazarus his sores, the prisoner his prison-house, 
And the scorned lover finds his loved one kind; 
Where the sick renew their strength, old men their 
youth, 
And suddenly at the turning of a path 
They find themselves entering remembered houses, 
Talking with friends long dead, 
Revisiting fields and gardens, 
Climbing with ease childhood’s familiar hills. 
There the impossible becomes possible, 
And extravagant desires beyond hope 
Are marvellously fulfilled ; 
The wicked there put off their wickedness, 
The virtuous their virtue ; for in that land 
The soul is free and innocent, 
As an untarnished mirror pure and fair. 
Yet often do men dread thy coming, Sleep, 
Because they dread themselves. 
For when the body is slumbering, griefs and terrors, 
Passion, and lust and shame 
Master the naked soul, as winds the sea. 
But thou art kind and just: from thee alone 
Men learn to know themselves; for in thy realms 
The strong is weak, the sage foolish, 
And he who deemed he is without sin, there 
Finds sin his bedfellow. Thus unto men 
Without their will wisdom comes in dream. 
Praised then be thou, 
O just, compassionate and truthful Sleep. 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 


OLD MASTERS 
AT MESSRS. AGNEWS 
N OT since the day when those admirably organised 


Trade Unionists, the Royal Academicians, recog- 
nising that they were being blacklegged by the 
Old Masters, gave up their annual winter exhibitions, 
have lovers of art had such a treat as that now provided 


for them at Messrs. Agnews. In more than one way it 
is sensational. It is at once a surprise and a delight to 
recognise that salvation is come to us from this quarter. 
And then, after all the combings-out that the private 
collections of England have undergone in the past, it is 
no small achievement to discover a single new Old Master, 
so that Mr. Colin Agnew deserves the congratulations of 
all students and lovers of art for revealing to us several 
hitherto unknown masterpieces. More than this, he has 
brought scholarly research and a real critical acumen to 
the difficult and perilous task of attribution, qualities 
which are by no means universal among his confréres. It 
would be strange indeed if two doctors in this art were to 
agree entirely, but I admit that in more than one case I 
have had the pleasure of coming round, after more mature 
consideration, to his opinion. 

In particular I may cite No. 3, ““ A Madonna and Child,” 
which is boldly ascribed to Piero di Cosimo. It is an 
unprepossessing picture, heavy and hot in colouring. It 
clearly follows very closely a design by Lorenzo di Credi, 
and the child has something of the flabby obesity which 
Lorenzo invented. We are all familiar with a great many, 
too many, pictures of this kind, for Lorenzo di Credi’s 
designs hit the public taste and were multiplied by the 
commercial processes employed in so many Florentine 
ateliers. For Lorenzo di Credi had found out how to 
dilute Leonardo’s too difficult discoveries into a substitute 
more palatable to the average taste, a process not unknown 
in contemporary art. 

Anyhow, the picture has everything against it at first 
sight, but the more one looks the better it becomes; the 
colour is no doubt heavy and too rich, but the flesh is 
luminous and the modelling full and dense—one sees that 
the artist who did this was no mere linealist like Lorenzo, 
but one who was feeling out in his quaint erratic way to- 
wards the new ideas of plastic construction. In the drapery 
there is something like a copy of certain designs of Leonardo 
for the “ Madonna and St. Anne” of the Louvre. Why so 
great and original an artist as Piero di Cosimo should have 
put himself under obligations to a man like Lorenzo di 
Credi, is something of a mystery, but that at one time he 
did approach very near to him is evident from certain 
drawings which have been attributed to either master at 
various times. Perhaps he owed to Lorenzo the privilege 
of contact with Leonardo da Vinci, whose new ideas he was 
trying so feverishly to assimilate. 

Another “new” picture of slightly later date is the 
*“* Portrait of a Man,”’ No. 24, ascribed to Andrea del Sarto. 
It is a brilliant, loosely handled, almost sketchy painting, 
strangely modern in some of its brush-work, or at least pro- 
phetic of the methods of the seventeenth century—the 
obsession of tempera methods at last being put aside. 
But it is surely a characteristic work of Pontormo. The 
small, elegant head and the bright expressive eyes aretypical 
of him, and his, too, is the flowing, rather intricate, and 
decorative silhouette of the figure. To tell the truth, 
it is too vital, too interesting a work for Andrea del Sarto. 
One more work of the high Renaissance and that the most 
important, remains to be noticed—the “* Venus and Adonis,” 
ascribed to Titian, No. 14. This is clearly a much later 
handling of a composition already known to us by the 
version painted for Philip II. of Spain, and now in the 
Prado. In the National Gallery we have what is generally 
regarded as a copy of the Madrid picture. The work now 
exhibited at Messrs. Agnews belongs clearly to a later period 
of Titian’s career. The composition is altered, and im- 
mensely for the better, by cutting off the top of the picture 
and converting what was almost a square into an oblong. In 
the actual contour of the figures there is very little change, 
and oddly enough the drawing corresponds more exactly 
with the National Gallery version than with the Madrid 
one. But though the contours are so little changed, every 
slight difference is all in favour of the example under dis- 
cussion, so that what with these slight revisions in the 
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contour and the vastly more sensitive and richer modelling 
of the later manner, the whole effect is entirely different, 
and a group that one had always considered one of Titian’s 
least happy inspirations becomes one of his masterpieces. 
Titian evidently had the rare gift of being a first-rate critic 
of his own work, so that whenever in later life he took up 
again one of the themes of his early or middle period, he 
improved it out of all knowledge. The most striking 
instance of this is, of course, the Munich “* Crowning with 
Thorns,” which makes the earlier Louvre version appear 
such a wooden and lifeless affair by comparison. 

In this late ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ” we see Titian at the 
height of his powers, for not only ha he found the right 
proportions to give value and meaning to the figure group, 
not only has he vitalised the modelling and unified the 
rhythm, but the colour has changed altogether. In the 
earlier versions we have, no doubt, a fine rich decorative 
harmony of colours, but in the later Titian has found his 
way through colours to colour, for here all is fused into an 
exquisite silvery grey, which flashes now into blue, now 
into rose-violet, now into gold, now into the indescribable 
amber of the flesh, and yet these colours are suggested by 
such subtle indefinable shades that we seem to perceive 
them almost more in the mind’s eye than upon the canvas. 
This is an addition to Titian’s euvre of great importance. 

The little Holbein of ‘“‘ Henry VIII.,” No. 28, has been 
shown before and is clearly genuine. It is a triumph of 
technical skill and real painter-like quality. If it is, as I 
find it, slightly unattractive, it is because it belongs to a 
period when Holbein had pushed the hard flat miniature- 
like quality of his painting to its furthest limits—impelled, 
I always think, by the necessity of pleasing his rather 
naive patrons of the English court. 

Rubens is represented by two canvases—No. 10, “ Por- 
trait of a Man,”’ a life-size figure seated. He wears a volu- 
minous black gown and is seated before a colonnade. The 
luminous quality of the flesh against the dull tawny colour 
of the architecture and the absorbent black of the dress 
shows how little need of colour Rubens had to prove himself 
a colourist. Still more interesting because more unfamiliar 
is the delightful landscape No. 15. It is difficult to speak 
with certainty about this, for there exists in the “ Her- 
mitage ” another version of the same subject. On the face 
of it I should certainly have ascribed the present work 
entirely to Rubens’s hand, but when two versions exist 
nothing but a careful comparison can decide which, if 
either, is a copy or whether both have been painted by the 
master. Rubens did repeat one of his landscapes and 
may have done so on other occasions, and I should be much 
surprised if this brilliant and delightful work is not an 
original. It is not easy to date Rubens’ landscapes, for 
he seems to have carried on two or three styles simultan- 
eously. One would naturally have supposed that, starting 
as he did, in his early landscape of the “ Palatine,” from 
Elsheimer and taking on that master’s formal and deliberate 
design, he gradually developed the free naturalistic manner 
of the great Flemish landscapes, such as the “ Castle of 
Stein ” in the National Gallery, which certainly belong to 
his later years. But no such progression can be traced, 
and he seems, even at the end of his life, to have returned 
again and again .to such formal and stylistic landscapes 
as the present one with its reminiscences of the style of 
the Italianising northerners who worked at Rome. 

This work is brilliantly and precisely drawn in every 
detail and painted in a restricted key of green and grey, 
with cold whiteish high lights which evidently are meant 
to express the last glow of the setting sun. Only in the 
left-hand corner, where the full moon rises into the grey 
eastern sky behind feathery trees and lights a reflection in 
the shady pool, he returns to his personal original vein 
and creates a new motive of extraordinary beauty. But 
closely and freshly as this passage is observed from Nature 
it preserves the unity of a very deliberate and conscious 
style. 


After Rubens I find the Vandykes too much like the 
fashionable painting of any period, even of our own, to 
linger over them, and must go on to the only painter here 
who goes beyond even Rubens’ “maitrise,” namely, 
Rembrandt. 

The portrait dated 1644, called, one cannot see with 
what reason, “ An Orator,” is a large, nearly square canvas, 
The young man has just got up from the table where he 
has been reading, and with one hand on it stretches across 
with the other to reach his cap hanging on the wall. This 
gesture, unusual for a portrait, is expressed with perfect 
ease and naturalness, and gives an admirably flowing 
rhythm to the figure. The movement is supported and 
completed by the still life on the table and against the wall 
to the right. This picture has already the great qualities 
of Rembrandt’s late period, the amplitude and simplicity 
of design, the perfect spacing and the rich density of 
handling. One can dimly guess how splendid the colour 
would be if only the white pages of the open book and the 
grey of the plaster cast made their intended opposition 
to the brilliant red of the cap and the russet reds of the man’s 
dress. As it is, the thick coat of dark brown varnish turns 
it almost into a monochrome. 

What Rembrandt really meant when he painted—and 
what, alas, we so rarely see—is revealed in all its splendour 
in the portrait of “‘ Titus as a Schoolboy,” No. 18. This 
has been cleaned since I last saw it, and the change is 
wonderful. This, it seems to me, is almost exactly what 
Rembrandt meant it to be. It may be just a little better, 
a little more mellow and fused than it was when he laid 
down his brush, but that is all. I think this because it is 
hardly fanciful to say that one can recognise the exact 
intention of every touch, of every slightest gradation of 
tone and colour throughout this miraculous work. Miracul- 
ous, because to anyone who knows a little of the craft of 
painting in oils, it seems hardly credible that any painter, 
however great, could bring this off against such odds, 
could take such risks and win. 

Rembrandt must have chanced on Titus in the middle 
of his lessons. Titus was bored and puzzled and looked up 
from his task; his thoughts wandered and he sat there day- 
dreaming with his cheek resting on his thumb. Rembrandt 
has painted this scene with complete realism, without a 
thought of anything but the vision before him. He has 
realised the modelling in all its solidity and density, but 
also with all that is infinite, intangible and elusive in the 
play of light on its surface. And it is here that he took on, 
as I say, such odds. To get that density and mass he had 
to paint with a full brush and to model in a rich paste, but 
he had to get everywhere transitions of tone and colour of 
inconceivable delicacy; at every point the drawing had to 
have the utmost sensibility. If any one will look carefully 
at the drawing and modelling of the passage where the 
thumb presses against the cheek, he will see why such things 
as this can happen only at an interval of centuries. 

If for a moment Rembrandt had thought about his 
picture he was undone; nothing but complete absorption 
in the vision he was realising could keep up the unconscious 
certainty and freedom of the gesture. That is to say, that 
each touch had to be an inspiration or the rhythm would 
have broken down. And here that rhythm, which is at 
once too complex and too subtle to be apprehended by 
thought, is followed into every minutest change of shape, 
into every imperceptible transition of tone and colour. 
It is miraculous that matter should ever take so exactly 
as this the impress of feeling. Those who would fathom 
the mysterious beauty of this picture should walk across 
the room to No. 12 and see there what one of the cleverest 
craftsmen that ever lived could do by cunning, calculation 
and a sound method of painting. For this is Frans Hals 
almost at his best, and yet by comparison it is almost 
without meaning and of a pitiless insensibility. Compared 
with the richness and plenitude of Rembrandt’s modelling 
this face seems to have no more body than a piece of 
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crumpled paper. This is an exaggeration, but it is imposs- 
ible to exaggerate the gulf that separates Rembrandt’s 
sensibility from Hals’s mere assurance and cleverness, for 
Hals proves by every touch that the only conviction he 
has is precisely in those qualities. 

After such a Rembrandt everything else must be an anti- 
climax, but I cannot stop without saying what a brave 
show in such grand company Gainsborough makes with 
his “‘ Capt. Needham,” No. 26, and even with his incomplete 
but freely conceived seascape No. 25. And “ Vermeer,” 
No. 83, but this, too, must be cleaned before we can know 
how good it is. Rocer Fry. 


Music 


DA PONTE AT THE “OLD VIC.” 
Tw “Old Vic.” is having a Mozart Festival in 


Waterloo Road, and is drawing crowded and enthu- 

siastic audiences to hear Figaro, Don Giovanni and 
The Magic Flute. Of these I have only heard the Don 
Giovanni, which is, with a few alterations, practically a 
revival of the original production on November 24th last 
year, when Mr. Edward J. Dent’s new English translation 
of Lorenzo Da Ponte’s libretto was used for the first time. 

It is undoubtedly true that this production, under the 
direction of Mr. Clive Carey—who is to Mr. Dent what Mr. 
Chesterton once was to Mr. Belloc, or, as some would have 
it, the Don Giovanni to Mr. Dent’s Il Diavolo—it cannot 
be denied, I say, that this production makes the most 
amusing comedy to be seen in London. I don’t know 
which of the plays now running in the West End is adver- 
tised as provoking the most extreme and the longest con- 
tinued laughter, but there is not one, I venture to assert, 
that is half so entertaining as this Dent-Carey comedy at 
the “ Old Vic.” 

For more than a hundred years—the first performance of 
Don Giovanni in London was on April 12th, 1817—Don 
Giovanni has been looked upon by that proportion of the 
ignorant masses (I mean the middle classes !) to which the 
information percolated as a musical work by Mozart of 
that peculiar species known as “ opera,”’ a species in which 
the music reached the ears of the astonished auditors 
through the mechanism of strange human beings, mostly 
Italian, of gigantic girth and unnatural vocal organs who 
hung on to the string of Mozart’s melody a glittering col- 
lection of enormous vowels sparkling and unintelligible as 
the diamonds that flashed back at them from the boxes of 
Covent Garden. 

A small proportion of those audiences undoubtedly 
understood Italian, and, in an age which economised in 
ribaldry but was extravagantly prudish, allowed itself 
during the performance perhaps one discreet smile when it 
grasped the fact that Don Giovanni was making love to 
three women at once. Some bolder spirits perfect in their 
Italian—if creatures so fantastic could have existed in the 
nineteenth century in England—may have even listened 
wholly to the dialogue and have mistaken Da Ponte for 
Mozart. 

This, however, is all vain speculation. What is certain is 
that not until the advent of Mr. Edward J. Dent and Mr. 
Clive Carey did anyone mistake Mozart for Da Ponte. 
Now, however, thanks to the strenuous labours of these 
two gentlemen, one of whom is a great scholar, an authority 
on Mozart and on Scarlatti, one of the wittiest and most 
brilliant of living writers on music, a man whom musicians in 
every country delight in honouring; the other his alter ego, 
@ singer of rare distinction and, what is infinitely more im- 
portant, a musician of extreme culture—thanks, I say, to 
these two gentlemen, there can be no further doubt in the 
mind of any unenlightened bourgeois or drink-besotted pro- 
letarian that Don Giovanni is by Da Ponte and not by 
Mozart. 








For, at the “ Old Vic.” performance of Don Giovanni the 
expectant audience is confronted with a feeble orchestra 
whose virtuosity is as near to zero as any group of well- 
behaved citizens accustomed to playing in public the violin, 
the viola, the violoncello, and other unreliable instruments 
can well be. It also has to gaze upon a set of singers whose 
perfection of youthful grace and beauty does not compen- 
sate for their vocal inadequacy. True they have voices. 
Mr. Dent and Mr. Carey have not gone so far in their restora- 
tion of the text as entirely to do away with the singing of 
those witty words which are so legibly printed upon the 
carefully distributed programmes. Every one of the com- 
pany makes the most laudable and well-directed efforts at 
singing what the renowned Signor Lorenzo Da Ponte has 
written and what Mr. Edward J. Dent, with a command of 
language only second to that of the renowned Signor Mozart 
Da Ponte, has caused to flower again in a language less 
susceptible to the insinuating graces of Court and Univer- 
sity than the original. 

There is no doubt that it is a triumph for Signor Da Ponte, 
for Mr. Edward J. Dent and for Mr. Clive Carey, whose Don 
Giovanni is an alluring and delightful villain ; but I happen 
to be a Mozart enthusiast and I daresay I am a little bit 
music-mad. I do not mind being entertained by Signor Da 
Ponte with the assistance of Mr. Edward J. Dent, and if 
Mozart is to be sung in English then I am all for Mr. Dent’s 
translation. But even if I watch the stage for the greater 
part of the night and take pleasure in the acting, I like to 
have one ear listening all the time to that underflow in the 
orchestra, and I want, when the proper moments come, to 
forget all about the witticisms of the librettist, to close my 
eyes and concentrate my whole attention upon the music. 


Here we come to a very difficult problem—namely, how 
far music is dependent upon its material expression. Just 
as a theme comes into a composer’s mind unheard by any 
corporeal ear, in a purity that can never be communicated, 
so we desire instinctively to hear his music marred as 
slightly as possible by irrelevant matter. To the sensitive 
musical ear it is, for example, painful to hear the violin im- 
perfectly played. To listen to a violinist whose notes are 
like the strokes of a pen with a hair in its nib is for me 
generally fatal to the music, however lovely it may be. 
It is obvious, however, that we cannot push this too far, as 
there is no mechanical means of reproducing music, whether 
through a musical instrument or through the human voice, 
that is always absolutely flawless. What in practice we do 
ask is that the instrument, the channel through which the 
music is conveyed to us, should by some trick or other 
make us forget itself. I am aware that most listeners do 
not ask this; they ask that the instrument should have 
some beauty of its own that will make them forget the 
music. They ask this in all the arts: that is the secret of 
the popularity of Caruso, of Clara Butt, of large numbers of 
painters and writers whose personality shuts off from the 
public that “ music ” which was ostensibly the reason of 
their interest in the “ artist.” 

Naturally, much depends upon our own mental condition. 
There are times when we can hypnotise ourselves into 
enjoying a very imperfect performance; we are less 
critical, less exacting or, perhaps, we are more receptive 
in one direction and less in another. The balance has been 
shifted a little, and that allows us to enjoy what otherwise 
would have remained sealed from us. Nevertheless, there 
still remains an ideal in which we are receptive in all 
directions to the highest degree known to our consciousness, 
This is the ideal to set before us in any musical or, indeed 
other experience ; for this argument does not apply only 
to art. It is here that Mr. Dent and Mr. Carey’s production 
fails, but I daresay that if Mozart appeared in the flesh to 
reprove Mr. Dent for his exaggerated attention to Signor 
Da Ponte Mr. Dent would reply in his own words: “ Herr 
Mozart, you mistake my infinity for infidelity.” 

W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


CORRESPONDENT, Mr. R. B. Beckett, LC.S., 

writes to me from Lahore concerning some remarks 

I made on food and that excellent cookery book 
which Lady Jekyll published a few months ago. He 
tells me that Meredith’s Cookery Book, in manuscript, was 
on sale with one of the London booksellers just before 
the war, at a moderate price. It was stated to be a work 
of collaboration with his first father-in-law, Thomas 
Love Peacock, not as I supposed of Meredith and 
his wife. If any of my readers can put me on the track 
of this manuscript I should be most grateful. My corre- 
spondent continues: ‘I suppose you have noticed how 
often the gems of Meredith’s work can be found in 
Peacock’s, particularly the condensing of what there is 
to be said into dinner-table conversations, and the succulence 
of any description of comestibles: the importance of 
port, and the introduction of characters with a chief 
interest in their interiors.” 

* *” * 


Indeed I have. Not to speak of the striking resemblance 
between such characters as Dr. Middleton of The Egoist, 
and Dr. Opimian of Gryll Grange, in addition to the 
other points my correspondent mentions. Meredith’s 
heroines also owe not a little to Peacock. Boh writers 
adored a dash of Atalanta in a girl and loved to put wit 
into a pretty head. But Meredith was a born amourist and a 
magnificent master of poetic emotion which his father-in-law 
was not; and in the latter the restlessness of psychological 
research was replaced by eighteenth century reserve. 
Peacock’s treatment of the special relation between man 
and woman was tender, grave and temperate, never 
exultant. When Dorothy gives her hand to Harry 
Hedgerow, Peacock is content to say that if there ever 
was a man on earth with “his saul abune the moon,” 
it was the bridegroom, then he passes rapidly to the 
breakfast, at which Dr. Opimian speaks the epilogue to the 
comedy. He congratulates the seven couples, ‘“‘ who 
enter on the duties of married life with as fair an expectation 
of happiness as can reasonably be entertained in this 
diurnal sphere. An old Greek poet says: ‘ Four things 
are good for man in this world: first, health; second, 
personal beauty; third, riches not dishonourably acquired ; 
fourth, to pass life among friends.’ Let all the 
corks, when I give the signal, be discharged simultaneously, 
and we will receive it as a peal of Bacchic ordnance, in 
honour of the Power of Joyful Event whom we may assume 
to be presiding on this auspicious occasion.” 

* * * 


It is in Gryll Grange that the ballad Love and Age occurs 
which Swinburne admired with his usual fervour and 
praised in Love’s Cross Currents—that delicious neglected 
novel. I have not found it in recent anthologies, and 
since there is a taste for sensible sentiment abroad I quote 
it, sure that it will give pleasure : 


LOVE AND AGE, 


I PLAYED with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 
When I was six and you were four; 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 
Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heather, 
With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in hand together ; 
But that was sixty years ago. 


You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 
And still our early love was strong ; 
Still with no care our days were laden, 
They glided joyously along ; 
And I did love you, very dearly, 
How dearly words want power to show ; 
I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 


Then other lovers came around you, 
Your beauty grew from year to year, 
And many a splendid circle found you 
The centre of its glittering sphere. 
I saw you then first yows ~~) 4 
On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 
Oh, then I thought my heart was breaking,— 
But that was forty years ago. 
And I lived on, to wed another ; 
No cause she gave me to repine ; 
And when I heard you were a mother, 
I did not wish the children mine. 
My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row : 
My joy in them was past expression :— 
But that was thirty years ago. 
You grew a matron mad and comely, 
You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 
My earthly lot was far more homely ; 
But I too had my festal days. 
No merrier eyes have ever glistened 
Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 
Than when my youngest child was christened :-— 
But that was twenty years ago. 
Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 
One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure,— 
And that is not ten years ago. 
But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 
I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 
The ever-rolling silent hours 
Will bring a time we sball not know, 
When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be an hundred years ago. 
* * * 


> 


“That is a melancholy song,” says Miss Ilex, who had 
loved unhappily herself, “‘ but of how many first loves is it 
the true tale ? And how many are far less happy ?”” The 
reverend doctor praises the singing, and Miss Ilex applauds 
the singer for keeping within her natural compass and not 
destroying her voice by forcing it upwards. “ Forcing, 
forcing, seems to be the rule of life,” growls the doctor. 

* * * 


I have got much pleasure from Mr. W. H. Davies’s 
Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century 1900-1922 (The 
Poetry Book Shop). The lightness of the lyrics in this 
selection is striking. The notes most often sounded are 
tender, whimsical, and pitiful. It is a very personal 
selection. Any reader of Mr. Davies’s own poems might 
have guessed that, merit apart, many of these lyrics would 
have been sure to appeal particularly to him. Now and 
then, however, I thought a hand had been laid on his 
shoulder, reminding him that there were certain contem- 
porary (if temporary) reputations which could not be 
disregarded. But with these exceptions, what is most 
noticeable about this anthology is the number of beautiful 
poems in it by poets whose work is not widely known. 
Here is a little one by Mr. Padraic Colum, which was a 
surprise to me: 

I heard in the night the pigeons 
Stirring within their nest : 
The wild pigeon’s stir was tender 
Like a child’s hand at the breast. 
I cried, ‘‘ O, stir no more ! 
(My breast was touched of tears), 
O pigeons, make no stir— 
A childless woman hears.” 
* *« * 

I was disappointed not to find Mr. Belloc’s “Do you 
remember an Inn, Miranda,” and I would not have missed 
Mr. Letts’ poem on his Irish terrier Tim. Roughly speaking, 
all poems on dogs are bad poems. Dogs in prose are often 
delightful, but in verse they lead to deplorable results. 
I know this is the sort of statement which involves me in 
correspondence, but I must risk that. All poems about 
dogs are poor, there is no exception. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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Books Everyone is Reading 


An Immediate Success ! 


THE LOOM OF THE LAW 


By J ° A. R. CAIRNS aaetvepeabann Heuajawete: 














In Cloth Gilt, 16s. net. The experiences and reflections of th ll- M li Magis ’ 

“A most human and humane book.’’—Morning Post. “A most remarkable cad teeta t Ce 
i London: HUTCHINSON & Co. jiiiiilliIIIIIII III III 
MAINLY EAST By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE (By the Late Leader of the “Young Turk” Party.) 

In one large volume with many illustrations. 16s. net. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie has — a yy illustrated MEMORIES OF A TURKISH STATES- 
book (from her own water-colour drawings) on Constantinople, 
sero g The Dardanelles, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Seale MAN, 1913-1919 By DJEMAL PASHA 
and India. It is full of personal narrative and amusing A book of exceptional interest at the present time. In one 
ad ventures. ; large handsome volume, with maps, cloth gilt. 18s. net. 
“A timely contribution.”—The Times. “A very important book.”"—Saturday Review. 





| London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 


‘* First-class By Major 
” 
Entertainment. IRISH SPORT oF YESTERDAY A: W. LONG 
—Sunday Times. : 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous illustrations. 16s. net. 
_ A delightful description of a wide variety of sport in remote parts of Western Ireland. 
“The book is so lightly and charmingly written and contains so many excellent yarns that it certainly should not be missed.”"—Morning Post. 


i London: HUTCHINSON & Co. _|ijiliilliliiIiiIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIINIIIIIIIIILII 














1QTH Large Edition now printing THE F ARINGTON Dl ARY 
THE POMP OF POWER (ANONYMOUS) In cloth gilt, with Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illus- 
trations. 21s. each volume net. 
| London: HUTCHINSON & Co. |i i) 
HUMANE bat ae MS ge FIGARO: THE LIFE OF BEAUMARCHAIS 
y . N 

In one large handsome volume, illustrated. 18s.net. With and JOR RIVERS 
an Introductory Letter by LORD LONSDALE. In one large volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 

The author has made horses and horsemanship the study of “‘A most readable study of a life which, as he says, ‘ offers 
a lifetime, and his book should be of the utmost value both one of the most astonishing challenges which history has ever 
to horsemen and trainers, the novice, and the experienced man. offered to fiction.’ ’"’—The Times. 





| London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 


2nd Large edition now ready 


MY LIFE “25 By Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


In one large volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, with 48 illustrations on art paper, and Photogravure Frontispiece. 24s. net. A limited edition 
of 100 copies specially printed and bound, containing, in addition to 44 other illustrations, 8 photogravure plates. Each copy numbered and 
signed by the author (nearly all subscribed for). 3s. net. 

‘A fascinating, completely human book.’’—Punch, 


The 2 Much An Outstanding Success— 
Discussed Novels. 4th large Edition Now Ready. 


is one of the ablest writers of our day, and his new novel, 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 


has just been published. A 2nd edition was called for immediately on publication and at once exhausted. Sir Philip Gibbs has a large and rapidly 
increasing public. As the demand atthe libraries is naturally great, order ‘‘The Middle of the Road"’ at once and enjoy his latest success. FIRST 
REVIEWS: The SuNDAY TIMEs says: “ Sir Philip Gibbs has done nothing better than this novel." The DAILY MAIL says: ‘ Sir Philip Gibbs 
has written a fine novel in ‘The Middle of the Road.’ It stands out above much contemporary fiction by reason of its force andidealism.” 78. 6d. net. 


MAY SINCLAIR 


has written some fine novels, but none better than her latest book, already in its 3rd edition. 


ANNE SEVERN @& THE FIELDINGS 


which is evoking enthusiastic opinions from Press and public alike. A few of the first reviews :-— 
“‘ A triumph of colour and vitality.""—THE TIMEs. = 
“ One of the very best of Miss Sinclair's novels. . . . brilliant writing and analysis.""—WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
“A finely emotional story in which a difficult subject has been handled with consummate tact.""—DAILY CHRONICLE. . 
“* Miss May Sinclair has given us many brilliant studies of contemporary life, but nothing more brilliant than this fine novel. It is alive 
from the first page to the last. Its chavacters are real men and women walking a veal, wind-swept earth. We have called it a study of life, but st 
creates the illusion of life itself, a miracle of literary expression.’"—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 7s. 6d. net. 


i London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 
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W. H. HUDSON 
A Hind in Richmond Park. By W. H. Hupson. Dent. 16s. 


It is always interesting to compare the sensitiveness of one 
good writer with the sensitiveness of another. Every writer is 
sensitive only to a limited number of things, and his circle 
of sensitiveness is so different from that of another that you 
might almost think they had been born into different planets. 
Henry James ignores nine-tenths of the things that make 
W. H. Hudson’s nerves tingle with pleasure as he passes 
through life: W. H. Hudson ignores nine-tenths of the things 
that make the world an exciting place in detail to Henry 
James. Again, Mr. Arnold Bennett is as much a stranger in 
either of their worlds as Hudson or James would be in his. 
We might prolong the list so as to include such authors as 
Walter Pater, Mr. Kipling and A. E.—each profoundly moved 
by phenomena which the others pass without attention. 
Luckily, even when we are not deeply interested in things, 
we can easily become interested in another man’s sensitiveness 
to them. Genius, indeed, is largely the power to endow us 
with the writer’s sensitiveness while we are reading him. A 
great part of literature is a sort of foreign travel in which we 
visit islands and continents of sensitiveness that are alien 
to us. We cannot love all these islands and continents equally, 
but it is an astonishing fact that the same mind can delight 
in Aischylus and in Aristophanes, in Dante and in Sterne, in 
Burke and in Anatole France. The great writer gives pleasure 
by extending the boundaries of our sensitiveness for the time 
being. The little writer mistakes the sensitiveness which he 
feels when reading the great writer for his own sensitiveness, 
and immediately writes a book in imitation of the other. But 
this second-hand sensitiveness is unavailing for the purposes 
of literature, and the world quickly forgets its imitation Carlyles 
and Tennysons and Merediths. Literature can be produced only 
if the writer lays no claim to any kind of sensitive- 
ness that is merely the echo of another man’s. Original 
literature, on the other hand, can never exhaust its themes, 
because the permutations and combinations of the things to 
which human beings may be sensitive are infinitely variable. 

It is delightful to read Hudson because, as we read him, 
we seem to be watching the movements of an animal as 
tremblingly and noticeably sensitive as the hind he watched 
cocking its ears towards the wood in Richmond Park. Add 
to this that the writer has an inquiring and generalising brain, 
and an imagination that broods doubtfully on human fate— 
that no sooner is one of his senses alert at a sight or a sound 
or a smell than his mind is after it, observing his sense in the 
act of observation, and making this the occasion of yet another 
attempt to understand the natural history of the senses of 
man. I doubt if any other English author who had sat watching 
a hind in Riehmond Park for an hour would have felt impelled 
to write a book on it. It is certain that no other author of 
our time could have written a good book on it. It was in 
Hudson’s imagination alone that this tiny experience could 
take root, like the grain of mustard-seed that grew into a tree 
in the branches of which the fowls of the air could take shelter. 
For to him the pricking-up of the hind’s ears at sounds from 
the wood that were inaudible to him was a fact significant of 
a world of facts. It was a sign-post leading to a journey that 
did not cease till he had reached his Land’s End and descried 
a phantom island lying like a shadow on the horizon to the 
west. He begins to meditate on the questions whether man, 
too, now a domestic animal, may once have had ears as sensitive 
as this wild creature, whether the life of mind and of instinct 
may not be blended in some measure in the beasts as it is in 
man, whether man could not hear as well if he had only holes 
in the side of his head instead of ears, and even whether 
man would not have been happier if he had remained a 
primitive creature of sensations rather than of thoughts. It 
is pleasant to follow the course of his speculations, because, 
wherever he goes, he trails clouds of reminiscences, of know- 
ledge and of wonder. He passes from his consideration of the 
sense of hearing to the other senses, and suggests that we 
may have more senses than are generally supposed—even 
senses for which there are no organs. Thus he himself has a 
‘“* wind sense” (which, I confess, seems to me to be putting a 
strain on the word). He discusses woman’s hatred of the wind 
and his own joy in it; and from that he goes on to suggest 
that civilised man feels the need of escaping back into the 
liberty of nature, and that the wind may help in this liberation. 
Other men find other ways of escape. One man whom he knew 
in South America “ would mount his horse on a rainy day in 
summer to go out for a long ride without a cloak, so as to get 


a thorough wetting. This was, he assured me, his greatest 
pleasure.” Another man, a millionaire, found his chief happi- 
ness in life in taking off his clothes and lying down naked on 
the rug for an hour or two before a huge fire. To Mr. Hudson 
the great liberator was for many years the wind and a gallop 
on horseback. But even on foot he had a strange heighten- 
ing of experience in the wind. Twice the wind brought him 
visions of the face of distant friends who were in trouble at 
that moment. The first time it was the face of a girl who, 
he learned afterwards, had been praying to Heaven just then 
to send Hudson to her assistance and so save her from the 
orthodox tyranny of her parents. Hudson leans to the view 
that not only did the wind agitate him into a condition capable 
of receiving these messages, but that the visions were actually 
carried on the wind, like a fragrance, as in each case it was 
blowing from the direction in which the person of the vision 
lived. He realises that most of us will be a little suspicious 
both of his story and of his explanation, and he hastens to 
assure us that he is “ about the last person in the universe to 
suffer from delusions and illusions, being, as someone has said, 
‘too disgustingly sane for anything.’ ”’ 

Having become autobiographical for a few pages on the 
subject of wind and telepathy, Hudson then goes on to discuss 
wind and the sense of smell. At least, he begins to discuss it, 
and then suddenly drops the wind and devotes himself to the 
sense of smell. He denies that man, except civilised man, 
has lost this sense to any great extent, and mentions a tribe in 
Queensland who hunted a large boar by its scent. The scent, 
they assured the naturalist Lumboltz, was “ quite strong and 
easy to follow, but though he went down on all fours and 
sniffed with all his might, he could detect no scent at all.” 
The sense of smell, indeed, varies from man to man, from 
people to people. Thus, white people are disgusted by the 
smell of black, and black people are disgusted by the smell 
of white, even though the latter may have no smell perceptible 
to each other. Again, Hudson himself could always smell 
dogs in a room, however clean they were kept. “ It is,” he 
says, “a carrion smell ; not the smell of carrion lying or drying 
in the sun, but of a dead animal lying and decomposing in a 
pool of water in hot weather.” He relates how he once paid 
a visit to an old lady who sat in a room with her dogs which to 
him had a disgusting smell. She did not notice it, but, after 
her fat housekeeper had come in with a message and gone again, 
the lady asked Hudson to open the windows as “the smell 
of fat people was intolerable to her.”” Hudson then turns to 
consider whether each of us may not have a peculiar smell, 
which reveals our character even to those who may not be 
conscious that they are smelling it. He quotes Dugald Stewart's 
account of a boy born blind, deaf and dumb, who “ would 
instantly become sensible of the presence of a stranger in the 
room, and would form his estimate of the person’s character from 
his smell.” Evidence that each of us has an individual smell 
is also adduced in the story of the little girl who, on coming 
in from a walk and seeing a lot of hats hanging on the hat-rack, 
“* would take them down one by one to smell them, and by 
smelling them identified the visitors.” Obviously, there is 
room for cross-examination before stories like these need be 
accepted as conclusive evidence. Hudson, however, fascinates 
us as he allows fancy and speculation to go hand in hand 
through country that the men of science have as yet hardly 
begun to explore. As regards smell as a test of character, 
Hudson reminds us that it is apparently the test applied to 
human beings by the dogs, though, he wisely adds, ‘* we don’t 
quite know what the dog’s standards are, or whether, in 
‘estimating character,’ he smells nose to nose with man.” 
Before leaving the subject of smell, he suggests that it is by 
the smell that the ravens find their way to the house of people 
near death. A friend of Mr. Hudson’s recovered even after 
the ravens had come, but he did not like to think that he had 
been “in the Lazarus state . . . and in such a condition as 
to excite the ravenous appetite of a crow.” 

One of the most engrossing parts of Hudson’s new book— 
unfortunately, his last book—is that in which he turns to the 
subject of the sense of direction, and the “ terrestrial mag- 
netism ” which, he believes, is the secret cause of the migration 
of birds. That birds which fly only by day travel by night 
during migration suggests that it is some special sense that 
agitates and guides them at such seasons. Hudson brings in 
as a witness Benjamin Kidd’s caged cuckoo, which, at the 
migration season, used to quiver in its cage at night time and 
“* became lost in a kind of trance, with eyes open and wings 
ceaselessly moving.” It had been caged almost from birth, 
had never been out of the house or had any intercourse with 
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its kind, yet here it was in its imagination apparently “ flying 
through the night, leagues long, over lands and seas it had 
never seen.” 

Hudson happily does not dogmatise on these matters. He 
is content to confront us with questions that have been raised 
by his own experiences and by the experiences of the human 
race. His speculations are a part of his autobiography, and 
his mood is that of the essayist rather than of the opiniated 
philosopher. ‘“ Here,” he seems to say to us, “are the things 
that interested me—the things I enjoyed seeing and smelling 
and doing and thinking about.” He even ends his book with a 
speculation whether we may not be advancing to something 
better than art—‘ something above the arts, which will satisfy 
the creative powers, the desire of self-expression.” This has 
its interest as one of Hudson’s thoughts, but it is not as a 
speculator that he delights us most. It is his profusion of 
knowledge and fancy about the animated world—his poetic 
sensitiveness to the wonder and the mystery that lurk in its 
every detail—that make this rambling book a work not likely 
to be forgotten in our time. Rosert Lynp. 


VOICES OF TWO CENTURIES 


A Hundred Poems. By Sir Witu1am Watson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


An Austin Dobson Anthology. Dent. 6s. 


The complete psychology of dullness—of interest and ennui— 
remains as yet unwritten. Why, for instance, of things as com- 
paratively alike as the people we meet or the poems we read 
does this one take us so by storm and that other leave us so 
deadly cold? One thing is clear, that human capacity to be 
bored has rapidly increased ; medieval man could revel in 
allegorical epics of 50,000 lines, copied from predecessors equally 
voluminous and equally dull ; and originality and novelty have 
only in modern times become the fetishes they are. ‘ Nemo 
qui non aliquid de Echo,” says Scaliger complacently: “every 
writer owes something to Echo.” But we have changed all 
that ; or as Flecker put it: 


Here, friend, are subtly drawn uncommon things. 
Make such your Gods; they only understand ; 
Only a Headless Ape with slimy wings 
Can whisk you round the Interesting Land. 


Accordingly, each recent generation has suffered increasingly 
from poets who thought success assured could they but write 
like no one and nothing on earth before. But though it has not 
been uncommon to succeed in so writing, it has been less common 
to succeed in getting read; the problem is not so simple. If 
intellectually it is the unfamiliar things that attract us, emotion- 
ally the reverse is true ; we may like a person’s infinite variety, 
but it is the unvarying self that we love, if we love at all; vieur 
vin, vieux libres, vieux amis we want, but not vieur jeu. There- 
fore, if a modern writer is to hold us, he must storm our intelligence 
by his originality in inventing or combining ideas we have never 
met before, or else our feelings by his intensity in expressing 
the passions we have always felt; or, better still, do both. 
The trouble with Sir William Watson is that he does not ade- 
quately do either ; he is not intense, as a Hardy or a Housman 
is intense ; still less is he new. Hence that inappreciation, that 
criticism, which dogs him, in his own words, 


Ever half-scaling the hard hill of fame 
And ever by some evil fate flung back ; 


which he recognises and resents but cannot understand. If he 
does not move us deeply, it is because he does not woo us as his 
clear-cut self, but with the confused voices of the haunting dead. 
He is like Helen trying to lure the heroes from the Wooden 
Horse by calling them in the tones of their long-parted wives ; 
but skilfully, often beautifully, as Sir William Watson utters 
the accents of the great past, we are only chilled, not won. 
His collected poetry, indeed, too much recalls a nobly spacious 
cemetery, where no centenary of the great dead but is religiously 
observed—and yet one would rather a live dog than all these 
dead lions. 

Take again such an utterance as this of his own feelings of 
revolt : 


And born in toils of Fate’s control 
Insurgent from the womb, we strive 
With proud unmanumitted soul 
To burst the golden gyve ; 





and contrast its academicism with the passion, if only the 
passionate ennui, of one of those younger poets Sir William 
Watson finds so tiresome : 


Shuffle and hurry, idle feet and slow, 
Grim face and merry face, so ugly all. 

Why do you hurry? Where is there to go. 
Why are you shouting? Who is there to call? 


Neither is immortal ; but can we doubt which is alive? It 
is impossible to make literature out of literature, to be a poet 
with no other passion than a passion to be a poet. 

Technically, of course, the standard is what one would expect 
of a gifted writer with an artistic conscience ; bad lapses do 
indeed sometimes occur: 

And hear unawed 
The everlasting fingers ply 
The loom of God; 
or: 
The sleeping sheep nestle ‘neath ruined wall ; 
or: 
Art is not Nature lost in man’s control, 
But Nature’s reminiscences of travel 
Across an artist soul. 


But they are exceptional and soon forgotten beside the real 
splendour of his verse at its best moments : 


Deira with her sea-face to the morn. 


Gather the night about their nakedness ; 
or the familiar : 


Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the spheres. 


Sir William Watson has given us, in fine, three or four poems 
that lovers of poetry “ will not willingly let die”; but “Q” 
has done his work well, and there is not much outside The Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse to rank with “* Autumn,” the “ Ode in 
May,” or “* The Great Misgiving,” except—perhaps better than 
them all—* Estrangement”’ : 

Thus may a captive, in a fortress grim, 

From casual speech betwixt his warders learn 

That June on her triumphal progress goes 

Through arched and bannered woodlands; while for him 
She is a legend emptied of concern, 

And idle is the rumour of the rose. 


O si sic omnia! 

It is interesting by contrast to turn to a voice of that previous 
century, banned by Sir William as “‘ an age of dust and dearth,” 
**ignobly perfect, barrenly content,” to the work of Austin 
Dobson. The eighteenth century indeed is not to be sniffed 
away in a couplet ; it did not indulge in fine frenzies ; but we 
could do to-day with some of the urbanity and good sense of 
what is in many ways the most truly English of England’s 
centuries. Its charm is that unfailing sense of fitness which 
makes its life seem an artistic whole ; and if it is limited—well, 
so, too, are all artistic wholes. Into it Austin Dobson somehow 
lived himself without losing a jot of that unfailing, unpretentious 
charm of individuality, which fills from cover to cover this 
selection of his work. His portraits are all so strangely human 
and friendly and lovable, whether it is 

The Ladies of St. James’s 
Go swinging to the play, 


or Mr. Evelyn busy writing “ Fumifugium” to cope with 
London’s already “ hellish and dismal cloud of sea-coal”’; or 
Dick Steele busy soothing his ‘‘ Absolute Governesse,” his 
““dear, dear Prue”; or Mr. Samuel Richardson busy being 
otherwise soothed—* not contented to sail down the stream 
of reputation, without longing to taste the froth from every 
stroke of the oar” ; or Madame de Genlis consoling herself for 
arriving three-quarters of an hour early chez Voltaire by the 
thought that she is at least holding up the output of that blas- 
phemous pen ; or Madame Roland on the scaffold asking (vainly) 
for paper to put down the thoughts of those last moments. 
It is well to value “ high seriousness ” and talk about it ; it is 
even better not to overvalue it and to talk of something else 
as wittily as that coarse and urbane, comic and tragic, lovable age. 
The only pity is that the selected pieces are not better arranged ; 
they have the air of having been jumbled in a hat for precedence, 
and Walpole and Steele, Fielding and Goldsmith are snipped 
into fragments pages apart. But it was a happy thought to 
end with the lines on Sat est scripsisse. For it is a very great 
author in these days or a very foolish one whom that motto 
discontents. ‘“ It is enough to have written "—for those indeed 
who can write so well. F. L. Le 
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“A pleasantly indiscreet, alert and viva- 
cious record—as true a story of adventure 
as the most adventurous spirit could 
desire.” —Daily Telegraph. 

SOCIAL & 


ADVENTURES LITERARY 


By DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Illustrated. 21/- net 


WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. 
By His Honour JUDGE EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. 
Cloth, 21/- net 
“ Judge Parry covers a wide range, mingling philosophy, 
dry humour, common sense, and ardour in the matter of 
legal reform.”—Westminster Gazette. 


POLITICAL ENGLAND: 

A Chronicle of the 19th Century. Told to Miss MARGOT 

TENNANT by Sir ALGERNoN WEST. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
A chronicle of the principal events of the 19th century 

diversified with personal reminiscence. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF FORMOSA. 


By JANET M. McGOVERN. With a foreword by Dr. 
Marett. Illustrated. 15s. net 

An account of a woman’s two adventurous years among 
the head-hunting aborigines of Formosa. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


By A. FREEMAN SMITH, Architect. With 12 Plates. 

Cloth, 5s. net 

This is an elementary handbook designed as an intro- 

duction to the study of this fascination subject for 
architectural students. 


In Ritual and Tradition, 
CHRISTMAS: Christian and Pagan. 
By C. A. MILES. With 4 Coloured Plates and 16 other 


illustrations. (Second impression.) Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Miles has indeed written a book of exceptional interest, as 
well as a valuable work of reference.”—The Guardian. 


POEMS. 


By W. B. YEATS. Second Edition. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. (Ninth impression.) 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


“Love songs, fairy themes, moods of meditation, scenes of 
legendary wonder . . . is it possible that they should become so 
infinitely thrilling, touching, haunting in their fresh treatment as 
though they had never been, or poets had never turned to them? In 
this poet’s hands they do so become. Mr. Yeats has given us a new 
thrill of delight, a new experience of beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. 








BOOKS BY J. H. FABRE. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
Illustrated. First Cheap Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


“One of the most captivating books of our generation, M. Fabre’s 
delineation is so divorced from mere scientific jottings, so instinct 
with human insight, that pigmy mankind might be the insect world 
whose social customs and peculiarities he so inimitably describes.” — 
The Atheneum. 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: 


Chapters in the Psychology of Insects. Illustrated. First 
Cheap Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


“Nothing has ever been written in the literature of natural 
history more fascinating than the essays of J. H. Fabre.”—Daily 
News. 


MAINLY ABOUT BOOKS 
M.A.B. Magazine for Be en 
The Christmas Number (96 pages) contains specimen 
chapters from important new books by OLIVE 
SCHREINER, SIGNOR NITTI, former Premier of 
Italy, JUDGE PARRY, and others. Send 4d. for a speci- 
men copy or an Annual Subscription of 1s. (post free). 
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Vincent van Gogh 


A Biographical Study by 

JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE, Author of “ The 

Development of Modern Art.” Translated by 

Joun Horroyp Reece. With 102 Collotype 

Reproductions from Van Gogh’s works. In Two 

Volumes. Demy 4to. Boards. £3 3s. net. 

*,* Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies signed by the 
Author. Printed on hand-made paper. Bound in 
Vellum. £10 10s. net. Prospectus on Application. 

“A most important book. Van Gogh has now a great 


reputation . . . his story is admirably told and his 
amazingly original art subtly expounded.”—New 
Statesman. 


The Idyls of Theocritus 


Bion and Moschus 


Rendered into English Prose by ANDREW 
LANG, and illustrated in colour collotype after 
drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. Printed 
in the Riccardi Press Fount on Handmade Paper. 
Two volumes. Edition limited to 500 copies 
numbered. Bound in Michalet Grey Boards. 
£8 18s. 6d. net; vellum, silk ties, £15 15s. net. 

*,* Also 12 copies printed on Vellum (10 of which are 
for sale). Bound in Kelmscott Vellum. 

, : Price £40 net. 

“Tt will be a joyous possession for the devout scholar 

—this fair and tall edition. . . . As for Mr. Russell 

Flint’s coloured drawings . . . the spirit of Theocritus 

himself must have inspired him in the making of these 

wonderful illustrations.”"—Morning Post. 

G A Detailed Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, 
with specimen illustration and title page, will be 
sent post free on application. Some recent titles 
include THE SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS 
HARDY (Boards, £1 lls. 6d. met) and A. E. 
Housman’s A SHROPSHIRE LAD (Boards, 

10s. 6d. net). 


Medici Prints 


“TN HUNDREDS OF HOMES the best 
examples of colour reproduction are taking 
the place of original pictures, and the finest of 
any are undoubtedly those done by the Medici 
Society.”—The Times. 
They may be seen at The Society’s Galleries in 
specially designed “period” frames. A Free 
Summary List and Illustrated Descriptive List of 
new and forthcoming Prints may be had on 
application (Complete Illustrated Catalogue 1s.). 


A Medici Print makes an Ideal Christmas Present 


Medici Cards 


and Calendars 


The Medici Series of Christmas Cards and 
Calendars are now on view at The Society’s 
Galleries. A List will be sent on application. 
“A positive delight to the eye.”"—Daily News. 


Of all Stationers, Book and Printsellers 


The Medici Society’s Galleries 
7 Grafton St. W. & 63 Bold St. Liverpool | 
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MEMORIES OF A CHILDHOOD 


Earlham. By Percy Lussocx. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Anyone who looks back in mature age on a youth full of 
delight and interest spent in the free pleasures of a beautiful 
house and garden, and improved rather than modified by wise 
elders, may well think that period the happiest of his life. But 
apart from certain scenes and select places of enjoyment, few 
could go back and recapture their lost joys with the whole spirit 
and detail of a loved home. This Mr. Lubbock has done with 
amazing skill, and the vividness of his pictures no less than the 
excellence of his prose marks the born man of letters. The 
house is Earlham, the Norfolk home of the Gurneys, and the 
religious atmosphere might have led to austerities which spoil 
childhood. Some who are old enough to remember the Victorian 
Sunday, recall indoors a deadly absence of attractive reading, 
when the exciting parts of Bunyan were finished, and in church 
desperate cold for which no carved pews or sense of awe and 
beauty could compensate. The child of this book lived in 
summer visits. His grandfather was Evangelical, but never 
oppressively pious, and well enough off to collect orchids. The 
servants—an important point for children—were agreeably 
in the right tradition. The butler and coachman were immense, 
and only the gardener was or seemed saturnine, a malady most 
incident to a careful man confronted with careless youth, which 
makes mud pies and treads on borders. 

The boy of eight or so is wonderfully observant, already a 
mystic with a sense of duality, and he moves in this book as in 
a magic and sacred dream, too good to be true, yet al ways 
renewed. The others near his age are shadowy figures, and the 
Olympian uncles are not clearly defined, though a cause of the 
chuckles that reveal the sweet spirit of the house. Sweetest of 
all is the grandmother, whose bird-like innocence, gaiety, and 
always gracious help make a wonderful character. There are 
attractive sketches of the Gurneys, including Elizabeth Fry, 
later known for her work in sordid prisons, but here seen going 
to Sunday meeting in purple boots laced with scarlet and courted 
by a swain with a gold watch left as a lure on a seat. But the 
grandmother excels them all : 

There ran through her charm a sort of tinkle and trill of natural 

lawlessness—it was irresistible. She easily evaded the law of 

time ; she died full of years, but she never grew old. 


The Age of Innocence is followed by the Age of natural Greedi- 
ness, and we almost disbelieve in the child, for all the repro- 
duction of childhood’s fears and strange intuitions, till on a 
late page we come to the eight-year-old appetite. Two details 
we doubt in the otherwise convincing picture. Surely the phlox 
never smelt “ bitter-sweet.” It is as sickly sweet as cowslip 
tea. Is it not the adult who, thinking of picking a water-lily, 
wonders what he would do with it? A child does not pause 
over that; and was there not the delightful cousin to receive 
it, or the old nurse upstairs who, fixed in her room, was the 
ready hearer of all the children ? Mr. Lubbock writes beauti- 
fully, but with an elaboration which has made us pause two or 
three times before completing the tale of his recaptured vision. 


THE IRISH TRUCE 


Ireland in 1921. By C. J. C. Srneer. Philip Allan. 21s. 


The publishers claim that this book “ gives the inner history 
of the negotiations between Dublin, Belfast, and London” 
which led to the Truce of July, 1921. Of the real inner 
negotiations Major Street has little to say that is not known 
to anyone who kept abreast of Irish affairs. He indicates the 
importance of the part played by Sir Andrew Cope, but he 
has no more information than the veriest outsider as to how 
Mr. Cope, as he was then, got into touch with Sinn Fein, 
managed to keep touch, and, in spite of Diehards in both 
camps. scored a triumph for sweet reasonableness. That still 
remains an unwritten chapter in the history of diplomacy, 
though few chapters would make better reading. Practically 
the only new thing Major Street produces is a series of extracts 
from the papers taken from Mr. de Valera on the occasion of 
his temporary arrest on the eve of the discussions that ended 
in the signing of the Truce. These papers are not very 
illuminating. They link up Mr. de Valera with the activities 
of the I.R.A., for which, of course, he had accepted responsibility, 
and contain references to friction between various Dail depart- 
ments, though this friction does not amount to anything more 
than one expects from officialdom in general. For the rest, 
Major Street has prepared a useful summary of the leading 


Irish events of 1921, together with copies of the Gairloch cor- 
respondence, texts of the Truce and the Treaty, and of Mr. 
de Valera’s counter-proposals. 

The author is not as much concerned as he was in his pre- 
vious volume, The Administration of Ireland, to compile a 
brief for the régime of repression. While he is honestly anxious 
to hold the balance even, he is guilty of some strange blunders. 
He argues rightly that the Ulster boycott failed, though had 
the facts been as he states them it would have been crowned 
with complete success. Goods sent from North to South, 
with rare exceptions, were not of Ulster manufacture as he 
assumes, and as a good many Sinn Feiners believed. Belfast 
merchants were merely distributors who had captured the 
market because they gave better value and larger credit than 
their Southern rivals. Thus the loss of the trade, while it hit 
a number of firms severely, had little effect on the general 
industrial position of Ulster. Major Street is equally wrong 
in representing opposition to the Treaty as the work of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood. As a matter of fact, the 
support of the I.R.B. was the strongest card in the hands of 
Griffith and Collins in swinging the army to their side. The 
Fenian tradition in politics is realistic rather than fanatical, 
and those who adhered to it, though they refused to accept 
the Free State as an end, realised that it was as far as the 
Irish people were prepared to go, and that the wisest policy 
was to use it as a stepping-stone from which a new advance 
could be made. 

Major Street insists that had it not been for political con- 
siderations military operations against the I.R.A. could have 
been pushed to a successful -conclusion. He does not lay 
sufficient stress on the fact that the main aim of Sinn Fein 
was to create a situation in which the British would be forced 
to drop the pretence that they had any title to govern Ireland 
except the power of the sword. If blood were to be the argu- 
ment Sinn Feiners could not hope to escape defeat, but their 
overthrow would reveal to the world that English domination 
in Ireland was a tyranny no less repulsive than that by which 
Russia and Germany had held Poland in subjection. In the 
long run British politicians had the insight to see this, and 
managed to back out of an impossible position before it was too 
late, to the disgust of a handful of militarists, but to the pro- 
found relief of the great mass of their people. On the surface 
the honours of the Treaty settlement rested with Sinn Fein, yet 
it remains to be seen if the price paid was not higher than 
Ireland could afford. The tactics adopted in the revolutionary 
campaign resulted in the demoralisation of a section of the 
I.R.A. which has produced consequences even more disastrous 
to the nation than the activities of the Black and Tans. 
Ireland has won her freedom from England; she has still to 
show whether she can maintain this freedom against the 
assaults of her own super-patriots. J. W. G. 


THE ATTEMPTS OF THE JACOBITES 


The Jacobites and the Union: Being a Narrative of the Move- 
ments of 1708, 1715, 1719, by several Contemporary Hands, 
Edited by Cuartes SANForD Terry. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Forty-Five: A Narrative of the Jacobite Rising, by several 
Contemporary Hands. Edited by CuarLes SANFORD TERRY. 
Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

These accounts, mostly by eye-witnesses, of the attempts to 
put the titular James III. and his son on the throne of England 
should be a boon to students of history and romance, and, we 
may add, novelists. Prof. Terry has arranged his matter 
excellently, with only such corrections as are needed to make it 
continuous, and he completes his survey with lists of authorities 
and of persons concerned. The two books are new, taking the 
place of others out of print. The volume on the °45 gains by 
the research of Dr. Blaikie and the editor's own Albemarle 
Papers, and both include contemporary maps and plans. The 
language used for the most part has none of the dullness we 
associate with scientific history. It is plain and natural, with 
touches which the author of Waverley might have been glad 
to use. 

The hopelessness of the °15 and the °45 alike cannot but 
strike the reader who examines the narratives. The Union 
of England and Scotland was one great bulwark against the 
Jacobites. They could talk about this as a betrayal of their 
rights by traitors, but the traders of Scotland, men like Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, knew on which side their profit lay. Nobody 
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ever said or sang to George I., “‘ Will ye no’ come back again?” 
But the people of England did not forget that the possible 
James III. was a Catholic, supported by the King of France. 
If he had changed his religion, he might have had a chance to 
succeed in 1714. In 1719, as one of his adherents complains, 
he allowed 
favourites (which seem to be a curse in a peculiar manner entailed 
on the royal race of Stuart) to rule under him in so arbitrary a 
manner, that for their sake and on their account, the prerogatives 
of a sovereign and a husband are skrewed up to a pitch not tenable 
by the laws of God or man, or consistent with prudence. 


Most kihgs have favourites, but the Stuarts were particularly 
imprudent in the choice of theirs, and the Jacobite cause was 
sadly muddled. The happy-go-lucky style of Mar before 
Sheriffmuir was bitterly resented by warm supporters, and when 
the battle came and the left of both armies was in full flight, 
a wise general might have made it into a victory. Argyll at 
least made more of the situation than Mar. Military incom- 
petence was frequent on both sides, and our chief admiration 
is for the courage and resolution of the Highlanders. They 

were the very Devil, and that description is applied to “ the 
Clan-Gregiour . . . a race of men utterly infamous for thieving, 
depredation and murder.” But such depredators were sur- 
prisingly loyal. In the flight after Culloden the Prince was in 
the hands of several clans, including Campbells, who were in 
arms against him. No one of them ever thought of earning 
the £30,000 offered for his capture. We can see little that is 
attractive in the Old Pretender, but his son in his series of 
escapes can easily be made a romantic figure. He had some 
courage and gaiety. He learnt in his skulking to take tobacco 
and a hearty dram, and when on a deserted island a pitcher 
was found, it was broken on the second night, so that punch 
was only concocted once. The Prince made a poor sort of 
Irishwoman, “‘ an odd muckle trollop of a carlin making long 
wide steps through the hall.”” Flora Macdonald appears as a 
dea ex machina, and was still a strong Jacobite when Johnson 
saw her on his Scottish tour. Boswell includes a short account 
of the Prince’s wanderings, and comparing it with the chapter 
called *“* In the Highlands,” we see how much romance he missed. 


TWO WAYS OF TRAVEL 


Poor Folk in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gorpon. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
Madrid: Past and Present. By Mrs. Srevart Erskine. Lane. 
7s. 6d. 

There are two ways of travelling, as there are of doing most 
other things—a right way and a wrong way. These two books 
may be taken as typical examples of either way. Which you hold 
to be the right, and which the wrong, way of travel depends, 
of course, upon what you want to get out of it. You may want 
simply what doctors call a “‘ change of air,” and prefer to get 
it without any real change of environment. Or you may want 
really to get near the heart of the country which you are visiting. 
If you want the second, then unquestionably the wrong way to 
travel is to journey by grands express, to stick to the beaten 
tracks, and to stay at the cosmopolitan hotels which you will 
find on those tracks. And the right way to travel is to journey 
by trains omnibus—unless you can improve on travelling by 
train at all—to wander more or less at random, and to put up 
at the smaller hostelries which are racy of the soil. As the 
human being is essentially a lazy animal, who ranks mere con- 
venience above most other things, you are not likely to follow 
the second method unless you are not over richly blessed in 
this world’s goods ; and you will be wise not to follow it anyway 
without a bowing acquaintance with the language of the country. 
It is one of the few compensations of unequal division of wealth 
that it is the poorer, not the richer, man who gets most fun out 
of travel. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Gordon confess, in their first pages, that 
they set out for a four or five months’ stay in Spain with about 
£70 as their margin of living expenses, it is obvious to the reader 
that they and he are likely to get a deal of fun out of the trip ; 
and he is not disappointed. To the conscientious tourist their 
frame of mind is likely to be shocking. ‘ The habit of rushing 
about towns is a modern convention to which we do not sub- 
scribe. There are two aspects to every place, the living and 
the dead, and we prefer the former. . . . We did not go into 
the cathedral, or into any convent, nor did we climb up the 
towers and into the walls ; we sat at the café drinking in both 
coffee and Spain.” In such a mood the authors wandered 
about the country, living among the people, making out humor- 
ously with their meagre Spanish, sketching and studying Spanish 
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music as occasion offered. Their book, the faithful, unbowdler- 
ised and unadorned record of the ups and downs of this experi- 
ence, is a wonderfully vivid and human picture of everyday 
Spanish life. A half-dozen of plates reveal them as artists of 
real distinction, but more in keeping with the character of their 
book are the quaint line drawings, reminiscent of Mr. Bateman 
in his more restrained and Mr. Chesterton in his more artistic 
moments, which enliven almost every other page. 

Perhaps it is not altogether fair to Mrs. Steuart Erskine to 
set up a comparison between her book and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon’s. The contrast is heightened by the limitations of her 
subject and treatment. She confines herself almost entirely 
to Madrid; and the Spanish capital is even less typical of 
its country than other European capitals. Again, Mrs. 
Erskine deliberately prefers the “* dead ” aspect to the “ living ”’ 
aspect of the Gordons, and much of her matter is historical. 
Aside from this, during her three months’ residence in Madrid 
she moved in the conventional circles of the well-to-do traveller, 
and her book is necessarily a reflection of the life of the city from 
that angle. It does contain some sidelights which are not to 
be found in guide-books, but essentially it is of the guide-book 
genre, though good of its kind. Mrs. Erskine has one thing in 
common with the Gordons—a keen sense of art in the narrower 
meaning of the word—and her book embodies a full account 
of the artistic treasures of the Spanish capital. It is illustrated 
by some good photographs of street scenes as well as repro- 


ductions of famous pictures. W. B. W. 
E. THOMAS 
Cloud Castle. By Epwarp Tomas. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


Edward Thomas did much good work in prose ; but he only 

found his real mode of expression when he became Edward 
Eastaway, and gave us these poems which, in spite of their 
obvious debt to the American Robert Frost, had a limpidity 
and an imaginative pathos which were very distinctive. Of his 
prose work much was journeyman’s task, got through by the 
need of earning ; some, like his novel, was purely experimental, 
efforts in an idiom which did not really suit the author ; some, 
again, was sound critical work—and there remains a handful 
of little volumes in which Thomas dreamed, passionately never, 
sometimes fantastically, generally with an indefinite longing, 
his visions of the actual world. 
; I dislike, as a rule, interpreting authors in terms of race, but 
it is impossible to forget that Thomas was Welsh. There is 
more coarseness but less hardness in the Welsh than in the 
Irish. They are nearer to British, stubborn, susceptible, often 
cruel and superstitious ; but the poets among them are terribly 
aware that man is lost in a weary world, and can take no refuge 
in the noisy asylum of politics. This mood of world-weariness 
is apt to get tiresome—to the poet’s friends ; the sufferer himself 
enjoys it with a delectation quite unintelligible to more normal 
folk, a delectation which often lacks the dramatic quality the 
same characteristic would have in an Irishman. Edward Thomas 
seems to have suspected at times that all this writing about 
Nature had something wrong about it. In one of the papers 
here he makes an artist say : 

Hark at that gentleman talking about a sunrise—in October, too 
—and his only one, I warrant! Half our modern verse and prose 
for that matter would never have been written if an unwanted 
early rising or late sitting had not set the writer’s nerves on edge, 
and made their nasty vapours “stream in the firmament.” This 
Nature poetry-stuff is the jejune enthusiasm of townsmen who are 
ashamed to confess that they are such. It dates from the turning 
of England into a town with a green backyard. 


That is meant, of course, as a prejudiced statement, and it 
is not true of most of Thomas’s own work. There is no doubt 
about his knowledge of and intimacy with the country ; and 
many who cannot read Jefferies will place some of Thomas’s 
essays on a shelf beside John Burroughs and P. H. Emerson. 

This final volume is a collection of miscellaneous essays 
(including two chapters of The Happy-Go-Lucky Morgans) 
representative of most of Thomas’s work, except his literary 
criticism. The best sketches are those in which a human interest 
mingles with the Nature he loved. He seems to me to} have 
been unduly shy of writing about men and women ; perhaps 
he was depressed by the failure of his novel. Anyway, the little 
sketches of character in such a paper as Death by Misadventure 
or Feliz are not at all contemptible, and gain in effect by their 
refusal to be over-emphatic. It was this vein in him which 
he developed in his verse, and in memory of those treasures 
his admirers will welcome this little collection of scattered trifles. 

The publisher has made a most surprising mistake in the note 


on the book’s jacket. It begins, ‘“‘ When Edward Thomas died 
in 1919.”” Memories are short, and so on ; but it does seem odd 
that a man’s own publisher cannot be trusted to remember that 
his author was killed in a recent war, the hostilities in which 
ceased, I believe, on November 11th, 1918. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


British North Borneo. By Owen Rutrer. Constable. £1 1s. 


This is a temperate and well-informed narrative. The British 
territory comprises one-ninth of the immense island of Borneo (which 
is five times as big as England and Wales), and if the semi-protectorates 
of Sarawak and Brunei be included about one quarter. The white 
population in British North Borneo, including planters, is only 500, 
and the natives number 197,000. 

The earliest foreign settlers were Chinese; they are “the most 
valuable immigrants.” The first English cession in 1763 was abortive ; 
it was only in 1872 that William Clarke Cowie, an adventurer in the 
Malay Archipelago, ran the Spanish Blockade with the connivance of 
the Sultan of Brunei. Meanwhile, in 1866, the Sultan ceded sovereign 
powers over the West Coast to a Chinese-American Syndicate, in 
return for an annuity of £3,000; in 1877 almost the whole of the 
present State of North Borneo was sold by the Sultan to a joint 
syndicate. But the title to this landed estate (together with all 
rights of jurisdiction over the population) was dubious ; the Sultan of 
Sulu, and his suzerain, Spain (at Manila), as also the Dutch, raised 
protests : in 1881 at length the British Government granted a charter, 
not of privilege, but of restraint and recognition, to this new merchant- 
state. In 1888 it became a Protectorate. In a similar way Brooke, 
in 1843, had founded an English dynasty in Sarawak. 

This extraordinary purchase of a fee simple in sovereignty has done 
good work. Gradually it has consolidated its rule ; it administers 
native affairs in the spirit of good fellowship ; it is responsible primarily 
to shareholders who “had faith in their property,” and since 1896 
pays regular dividends out of excise and customs. Since 1920 the 
company, for the first time, participates directly in commercial 
exploitations. There are disadvantages; “progress is apt to be 
gauged in terms of revenue rather than in terms of development.” 
The administration of justice is good: there are native courts, almost 
autonomous, and “no lawyers’ expenses are allowed as court costs ; 
there have never been more than two legal men practising in the 
territory.” The account given of native customs is admirable, and 
this book will commend itself not only to the ethnologist but to the 
student of successful political improvisations. 


The Oxford Circus. By Hamisn Mites and Raymonp MortTiMer. 
Lane. 7s. 

The adventures at Oxford of Gaveston ffoulis, as told by the late 
Alfred Budd, are here piously presented by Mr. Miles and Mr. Mor- 
timer. Their book is a light-hearted, high-spirited parody, not of 
any particular Oxford novel, but rather of the whole class of under- 
graduate stories of which we have had more than a sufficiency since 
Mr. Mackenzie gave us Sinister Street. The beginning, where the hero 
sends the taxi-cab to fetch him a hansom so that he may the more 
properly enter the University, gives the note of the book—a grave 
farce with not a little criticism of modern fashions both in Oxford and 
London. We like especially the chapters describing Gaveston’s 
adventures in France with Lord Vivian Cosmo. When Gaveston 
first met Cosmo in a Turkish bath, he exclaimed : 


“Is that the face that launched a thousand boats ?” 

And the other made response with an answering thrill, “ And 
burnt the hopeless town of Ilium.” . . As soon as the white 
perfidious cliffs above Dover faded from their sight, they naturally 
fell into the French tongue. Both, of course, were perfect scholars 
in that langourous language: Vivian, in fact, was a pastmaster 
of idiom; and both preferred when in la belle France (as they 
wittily called it) to be taken for natives of that vivacious and 
volatile country. ‘* Est-ce que vous avez Francois sang ?” asked 
Lord Vivian when he first realised how remarkable his young 
friend’s accent was. ‘“ Qui soit ?”” Gav. had replied enigmatically. 
And so, what with esprit and persiflage, conte and shrug, it did 
not seem long ere the ambient vault of the Gare de Lyons had 
overarched their arrival with its Rhadamanthine gloom. 


Gaveston’s political escapades at Oxford, where he founds a paper 
whose ensign is ‘‘ the Hammer of Labour encircled by the White Rose,” 
his interview with the Vice-Chancellor (even Dr. Farnell will scarce 
forbear to smile) ; his interviews and epigrams with Bladge, otherwise 
Lady Blandula Merris (‘more wryly chic than any but the most 
anglicised Parisiennes”); and the final triumphant disgrace when he 
fails in ‘‘ Divvers ”—in all of these Mr. Miles and Mr. Mortimer con- 
trive to satirise with considerable nicety as well as vigour a whole 
school of novelists. Especially pleasant is the solemn little colophon: 

Widdleswick : Harvest Festival, 1921. 

Cardiff: Empire Day, 1922. 
We must not forget to praise Mr. Kettlewell’s entertaining illus- 
trations—but why are there only half-a-dozen of them ? 
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NEW BELL BOOKS 


THE TURK IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Balkan Peninsula and the Near 
East 


A History from the Earliest Times. By FERDINAND 
SCHEVILL. 20s. net. 


THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ 
BOOKSHOP 


140 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
A Distinctive Bookshop. 











At the Friends’ Bookshop may be seen a selected stock 
of Quaker, Social, and Religious literature, together with 
the best in prose and verse. 


“ Well-designed and ably written, it is the work of a thor- 
oughly competent writer.”"—Saturday Review. 
“An excellently compact account... really valuabie.”’ 
Glasgow Herald. 








Science and Human Affairs 


Official City Agents for League of Nations 
By W. C. Curtis, Ph.D. 15s. net. 








publications. (Enquiries solicited. ) “It is really a history of science and of the growth of the 
scientific mind from the very earliest date at which man began 
to think . . . conspicuous for the singularly lucid statement 

Just ready. of argument not easily elucidated for the unscientific reader.’ 


Westminster Gazette. 


A NEW EDITION OF * QUAKER SAINTS.” 


By L. V. HODGKIN. Price 8s. 6d. net. Post 9d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, FAITH AND THOUGHT, 
IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (being Part I 
of the Book of Discipline). 


Prices: Paper 1s.; Cloth 2s. Presentation Edition: Canvas 
back 2s. 6d. Postage extra. 


A Letter Book 


Selected and introduced by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Fifth impression. 6s. net. 

‘ No lover of letters in any sense of the word can fail of 
delight in reading this book,”’—7imes, 





Translation and Translations 
Theory and Practice. By J. P. PostTGaTe, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Emeritus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. 6s. net. 


“ Full of acceptable instruction and excellent scholarship.” 
Birmingham Post. 


Monastic Life in the Middle Ages 
With a Note on Great Britain and the Holy See, 
1792-1806. By H.E. Carprnal Gasquet. Second 


impression. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ These delightful essays are the gleanings which Cardinal 


a Gasquet has chosen to make on going back over the many 
We have a large stock of old and second hand Quaker historical fields he has harvested in the past forty years."’ 


Books. No list at present, but inquiries invited to = Contemporary Review. 


140 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. J. ALDEN, Manager. = G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal St., W.C. 2 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, W. C. BRAITHWAITE, SEEBOHM 
ROWNTREE, &e. 


All the above are mentioned in our revised edition of 
THE *“* QUAKER BOOKSHELF,” which will be sent post 


free upon application. 
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PICTURE RHYMES. FOR THE NURSERY WALL @® By ROY MELDRUM. 


Four brightly coloured sheets, each illustrating a Nursery Rhyme, with decorative effect and humour of 
detail. Price 3s. 9d. the set. Packed in cylinder with above design in colour. 




















TS OOK ES SS ee BH EWGNERGN] PICTURE TALES 
COCKATOO PS Hl 3 Bi i ERT EEE i FRCM THE RUSSIAN 
By RUTH HOLMES ‘ Tk }] By VALERY CARRICK and 
Pictures by “FISH” — NEVILL FORBES 
Price 7/6 net By (a pis With nearly 400 pictures 
q These lively stories (for children aged 5— 1 a , has Price 6/- net 


9), should ch the dullest N 
ES Sey ep Ce eee Say 9 “For pure charm they rival the best of 


Grimm.”—The Bookman. 
NOTE.—The animal pictures below are 
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{| “ Fish’s” fascinating illustrations, in two | 
colours, are something new in children’s 


























pictures. From “ Picture Tales from the Russian.” taken from this book. 
. 
BEG O° THE UPLAND STORIES FOR MARY 
By MICHAEL LEWIS. Pictures by ROY MELDRUM By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
Price 6/- net With coloured frontispiece and line drawings 
rice ne By C. T. NIGHTINGALE 
Exciting stories for boys and girls aged 10-14, in Price 7/6 net 
the right tradition of Puck of Pook’s Hill. q A delightful holiday book for children. 
BROWN DE BRACKEN 3/6 ]} 50 NEW POEMS ror CHILDREN 
@ Dp By FLORA FORSTER. Pictures by GABRIEL PIPPET Price 2/6 net. 
{ Stories of a gnome with a sense of humour. These Poems by KATHARINE TYNAN, ROBERT GRAVES, 
r are tales for the very little ones, and are admirably ELEANOR FARIJEON, EDITH SITWELL, 
{ 2 suited for reading aloud. M. NIGHTINGALE, and others. 
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Tyler of Barnet. By Bernarp Gitpert. Being Vol. III. of the 
“Old England” Series. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

In form a novel, this book must be considered rather as a part of an 
experiment which surely is almost unique in literature. It is of much 
interest, alike to the student of literature and of rural life and prob- 
lems. Its author has behind him a generation of intimacy with 
village life in England, and the task which he has set himself is to 
show us the English rustic as he really is. That has been tried before— 
not often with much success—but Mr. Gilbert has adopted an original 
means to his end. In this ‘Old England” series he is deliberately 
using various methods of literary presentment in succession in order 
to achieve his purpose by cumulative effect. His first volume had no 
“action ” ; it presented a village with the lid off, and all its activities 
suspended, while the reader inspected its people separately and 
together. His second volume contained a dozen rural plays. Tyler 
of Barnet adopts the novel form, but discards the convention of a 
central figure. Mr. Gilbert’s scheme is an intensive adaptation of 
Balzac methods to the study of the English countryside. He has 
compassed something of the technique of Balzac with something of 
the stark realism of Dostoevsky. This book neither is, nor is intended 
to be, either very easy or very pleasant to read; but it is a quite 
remarkable achievement. 


Dickensian Inns and Taverns. By B. W. Martz. With 39 Illus- 
trations. C. Palmer. 10s. 6d. 

Not long since Mr. Matz published a book on The Inns and Taverns 
of Pickwick. Now he has enlarged his field to Dickensian inns in 
general outside Pickwick. As editor of The Dickensian, he is full 
of the lore of the subject. The book is very well illustrated. Onwhyn’s 
9 3 are little known to-day, and Mr. Matz has secured the help of 

r. C. G. Harper, an authority on English roads and inns. The inn 
which bulks largest in Dickens is the Maypole at Chigwell, and its 
prototype, the King’s Head, is worth a visit, though not like the 
attractive and fantastic building Cattermole drew for Barnaby Rudge. 
Many of Dickens’s inns are gone, and others are doubtfully identified. 
But, while we do not dispute Mr. Matz’s expert views, we may recall, 
say, an inn not near Salisbury as best presenting a landady like 
Mrs. Lupin and the comfort of the Blue Dragon of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Mr. Matz is cheery and enthusiastic, but not so careful about his 
writing as Dickens was. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are rather weak, and active business seems 
unlikely this side of the New Year. The Brazilian 
exchange fell back early in the week on the President’s 

message, drawing attention to the need for economy and out- 
lining a programme of retrenchment; on such a message it 
should have improved, and after a day or two it did. The 
report of the Brazil Railway Company mentions the interesting 
fact that whilst in 1900 the population of Brazil was 17,000,000, 
the recent census disclosed the fact that it is now 30,000,000, or 
more than half the population of the whole of South America. 
I still regard Brazil Government loans as good purchases. 
Rubber shares are steadily improving, and it is interesting 
to note that, in response to an invitation from the Rubber 
Association of America (the manufacturers’ association), the 
Rubber Growers’ Association is sending out to New York three 
representatives to discuss the rubber position and future prices. 
It is also interesting to observe that the American manufacturers’ 
representatives in their cable stated that they “* recognise the 
desirability of stable rubber prices and the necessity for planta- 
tions to earn a return upon the investment which will assure 
the future of the plantation industry.” Oil shares are weak 
all round. Trinidad Leaseholds has published its preliminary 
statement of earnings for the year ended June last. This 
shows a profit of £54,000 as compared with £151,000 for the 
previous year, but £138,000 was written off for depreciation 
against £102,000 the year before. In 1921 the company spent 
no less than £461,000 on additional refinery and plant, and in 
view of the large amounts again written off stores, etc., and the 
fact that it has re-started refining oil from the Apex Company, 
it is anticipated in the market that the definite report when 
issued will make a much better showing than the preliminary 
statement. ‘The shares can be bought at about 22s. 6d. 
* * * 

Mr. Kellaway’s appointment to the Board of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company has been the subject of comment 
in some quarters. The question of the business relationships 
of members of a Government is a thorny one and requires to 
be thrashed out. Unless the task of Government is to be 
confined to the wealthy classes, it must be possible for members 
of a Government, when their term of office expires, to engage 
in business ; but there are certain limits, and it must be confessed 
that it creates an unpleasant impression to see a Minister, 
directly he ceases to be a member of the Government, become 
a director of a company with which he, in his capacity of Cabinet 


—— 


Minister, was having dealings and representing the public interest 
up to a few days previously. In this particular case, it was 
only a short time ago that the chairman of the Marconi Company 
informed his shareholders that “ conversations of a very en. 
couraging nature,” had taken place at an interview with Mr, 
Kellaway, the Postmaster-General. Some years ago there was 
a similar case, when Sir James Fergusson,as Postmaster-General 
carried through long negotiations on behalf of the State with 
the National Telephone Company, initialled the terms of the 
agreement, and when it was completed became a director of the 
National Telephone Company! What, one wonders, would 
the Press have said if a Labour Government had been in power 
and a Labour Postmaster-General, after negotiations with the 
Marconi Company, had joined the Board? It is not generally 
known that the same sort of thing takes place with some of the 
Board of Trade railway inspectors. It seems to be almost the 
regular thing that when these gentlemen retire, they join the 
Board of one of the railway companies whose faults and dere- 
lictions, in the case of accidents, etc., they have to criticise 
in the performance of their official duties. 
- * * 

While on this subject a word or two may be permitted with 
regard to another railway matter. At the various meetings of 
shareholders to confirm the fusion of the companies into groups, 
there has been some opposition to the compensation the directors 
proposed to give out of the companies’ funds to those of their 
colleagues who would lose their office. In the case of the North- 
Eastern, a shareholder protested most vehemently against 
£25,000 being given to “ a few rich gentlemen,” and the protest 
received a good deal of support. Commenting upon this the 
Financial Times said : 

Railway directors have almost invariably been chosen on the 
principle that they could influence traffic or observe the working 
of a particular section of the system; often both reasons ruled 
their selection. They have never been elected from year to year, 
but have had a degree of continuity of tenure which is not extrava- 
gantly allowed for by compensation based on four years’ purchase. 

The admission that in many cases railway directors are chosen 
because they can influence traffic to one company instead of to 
another is interesting. If the Post Office were run in the same 
manner as the railways we should have a Prudential director, 


‘for example, on the Board of the London and North-Eastern 


Post Office, Limited, because he would be able to give to that 
company all the correspondence for Yorkshire, etc., instead of 
to the North-Western and Midland Post Office, Limited ! 

* * * 

At the North-Eastern meeting, some of the shareholders 
again referred to the £50,000 compensation paid to Sir Eric 
Geddes. At the meeting of that company, held on February 21st, 
1920, the chairman, Lord Knaresborough, explained this pay- 
ment by stating that Sir Eric Geddes had a contract which 
provided for compensation to him in the event of nationalisation 
or anything which would cause him to lose his position. Sir 
Eric received his £50,000, but although questions were asked 
in the House of Commons, it has never been perfectly clear 
whether this came out of the railway shareholders’ money or 
out of the taxpayers’ money. On the point being again raised 
at the North-Eastern meeting held on November 18th last, Lord 
Knaresborough stated specifically ‘“‘ that £50,000 was not paid 
by the North-Eastern Railway ; it was paid by the Govern- 
ment.” One can only conclude from this statement that the 
amount available to the shareholders has not been lessened by 
the payment of this £50,000, but that the taxpayer has con- 
tributed £50,000 to Sir Eric Geddes on account of the railways 
not having been nationalised. It is at least satisfactory from an 
anti-waste point of view to have this much disputed point 
definitely established. A. Emit DAvIiEs. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £48,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,000,000 
“This Office has the utation of being the best in the 


th -hol ’ point of view.” 
world from the policy-holders bce f Insurance Direstory. 











Apply ter Prespectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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pncto Gia, 
F al all prices 


. QNoTO Gifts"’ make —— 

intimate and permanent presents. 
A box of cigars goes up in smoke— 
chocolates are soon eaten—silk stock- 
ings wear out. But an Onoto Pen 
or Pencil is a lifetime gift, while 
even an Onoto Diary will be 
carried and used for 365 days. 
















Onoto the Diary 
The Diary with 
the Double In- 
dex and the 
£100 Prize Com- 
petition, I/- to 













Tuomas DE LA RUE & Co., Ltp., 
110 Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 








Acting as 


EXECUTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


Tue Lonpon City anp Miptanp Executor 
and Trustez Company Lrp. fulfils every 
function proper to Executors or Trustees, 
and in these capacities acts for individuals, 
companies, clubs, institutions and public 


bodies, etc. 


It affords the following important advantages : 
@, Security 





@ Continuity of Administration 
@, Accessibility 

@ Expert Advice 

@ Moderate Fees 





Particulars may be ebtained from the Manager, 52 Cornhill, 

London, E.C.3, or from any office of the London Joint City 

and Midland Bank or ite affiliations, the Belfast Banking 
Company, Ireland, and the Clydesdale Bank, Scotland. 


Tex SHARE CAPITAL OF THE EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY 


OWNED BY AND THE BUSINESS & CONDUCTED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 


MIDLAND BANK Lip 

















Ci sarette 
sm m | Perfection 











20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 














There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER'S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 

















































Send for this 
Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a House 


It tells how you can purchase your own home 
and in the event of death leave it free of debt. 
Write for Leaflet, “ House Purchase Scheme.” 


(Funds over £10.000.000.) 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT IN 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIM 
1996 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 2, 




















FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 
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LECTURES, ETC, 


DECEMBER 9, 1929 


SCHOOLS 





NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes 

qualified lect and leaders of study circles. For particulars 
es already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FP ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE: 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens» 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcR. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. rt. 
UNIVERSITY CouRsEs IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
RS VIVENDI LEAGUE.—A Drawing-room Meeting will be 
held by kind permission of Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Haig, at 75 Elm Park 
Gardens, South Kensington, Friday, December 15th, at 3 p.m., when 


Mr. Arthur Lovell will lecture upon “ A New Principle in Education and Health.” 
Admission by invitation card only. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
CHARLES BOOTH CHAIR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 














The Council invite applications for this Chair. The duties of the 
Professor will begin, and the appointment date, from October rst, 
1923; the stipend of the Chair is fixed at {1,000 per annum. Full 
particulars as to duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates 
other than those who reply to this advertisement. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of 
recognised standing, to whom reference may be made, and (if the 
candidate so desires) twelve copies of testimonials should be sent to 
THE REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
not later than February 19th, 1923. Women are eligible for any 
office in the University. 


te provide 
of lectures and 


T= KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 
Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. ition, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con. 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPm WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.). 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


A SaCranOLUE. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. ; 
S*. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
house is delightfully situated to its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

‘T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Laus. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish, 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


pp Fae CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St, 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 


Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


¥ I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ree time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Mont ri house in connection. Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 





T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description ee and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








¥ i YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
efully and th ted at bh .—Miss N McF. 
awe y a EG ay aes at home ANCY MCFARLANB, 


TO LET, ETC. 


T° LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S$. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
Central heating ; modern sanitation; good water; pure dry air; no fog 
Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHouis and the 
Misses MANVILLB. 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College, 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the yy + 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age 14. 
The buildings, standing’ in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
+ beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 








as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tasopora E. CLark. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
ity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 








ESTMINSTER.—Three large sunny rooms, unfurnished, fourth 
floor, newly decorated, electric light.—Box 827, NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Dp LE BEDROOM, with board; married couple or two friends. 
Two minutes from Dulwich Library. Trams and "buses.—Box 826, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated jo? ~~ 7 Large double yet pen = =o vacant. Gas fires; 

constant hot water. cuisine, Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Estp. 1900. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First CLass. 
See. eevEs (Nile). Motoring in PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, etc., 198 gns. 
2 


gns., 
Dec. 20.—SICILY and Grecia. 30days. 8 9gns. Accompanied throughout. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, §.E. 19. 


BoUENEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. Euuis. 


A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 


























RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 


ag my hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfor 
(Cookery diploma). 


table rcoms.—Mrs, RoGERS 


yi 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls => 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in M 

or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, ye Cookery and all ~ 4 
subjects as should be part of —. girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrar ‘ad 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situa 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.)’ 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received. 

Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
A. lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Retiable information ae 

ools ional ities. o charge. Escort 
eb ee eae ok papa ANGLO-Swiss EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. 


AUSANNE.—BOARDING SCHOOL (Girls).—Languages. Fine 


Arts. Sciences. Moderate terms. Escort January.—Miss PELLATON. 




















O PARENTS GOING ABROAD.—Entire charge taken of girls 
and little boys. Happy home life and sound education provided by tr 
Cambridge University women, near Clifton Downs. Subscribers Sa 

Gardens. Moderate fees, including gymnasium, dancing, art, music.—12 Beaufor 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


J NDEX to VOL. XIX. of THE NEW STATESMAN 
is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. To 
other Readers, One Shilling, post free. 

THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St, London, W.C. 2. 
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INDIVIDUAL TOURS TO ALL PARTS. 


Complete arrangements made for Independent Travellers. 
Special facilities for obtaining good steam- 
ship accommodation to and from America. 
THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Room 7), 33, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.. 1. 
Paris: 10 Rue Gaillon. New Yorx: 45 West 34th Street. 





Telephone: Museum 2312-3. Telegrams: Waytravac, Westcent, Lonpon. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 

















THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE 


was written for YOU. It explains lucidly the principles underlying the 
system of living and of treatment known as Nature Cure. Good health is 
your birthright. This book helps you to get it and to keep it. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE 
By CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 


5s. from your Bookseller, or 5s. 3d. post free, direct from the Publishers :— 
BECK & CO., Room 9, 62 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











ELF HEALING BY DIVINE UNDERSTANDING, 
by W. OWEN HUGHES, author of The Way of Health and Abundance, Man’s 
Spiritual Dominion, etc. Contents: The Road to Health and Happiness— 

The Basis of Permanent Healing—Thinking Rightly—Man’s Affinity—Preventive 
Thinking—Christian Healing—Love, the Divine Healer—Faith—Truth—Mind the 
Governing Cause, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettering and top. Price 6s. net; 
post free, 6s. 3d. Obtainable from the publishers, 

WILLIAMSON & CO., 22 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 






‘FA PE tere tt 
te steve ' 


“OXFORD” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
This is the Bookcase that won such golden opinions at the 
various Ideal Home Exhibitions held at Olym Londoa. Of 

ent work hip and handsome a it must not be 
confused with imitations similar in name and outward appearance 
Wat quite differently constructed and of inferior quality. 

Single sections (standard size) in oak from 20/., 
Illustrated Booklet Post Free. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD. The Bread, OXFORD. 

te SS 

= The new invisible fasten- 

5 ing joins “Oxford” seo- 

tions so idly that an 

entire Boo can be 
or 


















ondoa Agente—Chaundy & Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. 





LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - ~ - ~ - = 17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - -  #£10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - ~ - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ERAMBULATOR for Sale. Good condition. Cost {12 12s. 
pn 4 ene 825, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ndon, W.C. 2. 








ws REFORMED INNS. 

AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74 %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Bo PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBoRNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


\ \JHY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
— pena fe~ ow to new. Write for descriptive price list 
garments for fr te.— T . (D “B”), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, ES. “Phone ye — 

















A Subscription to 
THENEW STATESMAN 


is a much appreciated 


Xmas or New Year Gift. 


One Year 30s.; 6 Months 15s.; 3 Months 7s. 6d. 
Post Free to any Address in the World. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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